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CHAPTER ONE 


HOW THE TOUR WAS PLANNED 


HIS IS A STORY WITHOUT PARALLEL IN 
_ British history. It tells how our King and 
Queen, at a time of crisis and surrounded by 
international tension, crossed from the Old World to 
the New, and created the precedent of being the first 
British King and Queen to set foot in North America. 
With the advance of transatlantic transportation, it 
is possible that this tour may herald others in the 
dim future, but King George VI and his Queen Eliza- 
beth have indeed made not only British, but also 
American, history. 

The unfortunate climatic conditions of the out- 
_ ward voyage, led unavoidably to postponements and 
slight curtailments in the schedule of the tour, but 
these were soon forgotten in the wild enthusiasm and 
warmth of the welcome the royal couple received on 
their arrival in Canada and during their visit to the 
United States. 

Now that the tour is over, and the King and Queen 
are once more with us in their own country, there 
can be little doubt but what the success of the tour 
has lived up to the expectations of those whose duty 
it was to arrange the writing of this epic page of 
transatlantic history, for the events of the tour 
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promise to ‘bridge’ the Atlantic, and to cement for 
all time relations between this country and the peoples 
of the North American continent. 

As you will read in the succeeding chapters, the 
imagination of the people of Canada and over the 
border in the United States was captured, more by 
the simplicity of the royal husband and wife, and by 
their smiling reaction to an interest and acclamation 
somewhat foreign to their ears—than by the magnifi- 
cence of their reception, or the glittermg panoply of 
the royal cavalcade. 

Few of the tens of thousands who had the pleasure 
of seeing our King and Queen as their train steamed 
East to West and West to East across the rolling 
prairie of the Dominion of Canada, and across the 
border through the thickly populated cities of the — 
United States from the border to Washington, and — 
then to New York, had ever seen a King and Queen 
before ‘in the flesh’, and the dominant note of their 
reaction seems to have been one of surprised delight © 
at the quiet informality of the royal couple—and of 
gratification that the royal visitors themselves seemed 
to enjoy seeing those who cheered them as much as 
being seen by those who had waited so long to get a 
glimpse of them. 

It is too early yet to indicate more than briefly 
the economic and political repercussions of this 
important tour—more important than any ever made 
before by members of our Royal Family—but if the 
opinions left behind on the other side of the Atlantic 
are any indication, no greater step forward towards 
a world peace backed by the influence of the great 
English-speaking democracies has ever been made. 

It is not the purpose of this book, however, to deal 
_ with the political and commercial aspects of this royal 
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transatlantic crossing, or to deal merely with the 
ordinary aspects of the various functions and cere- 
monies which have been part and parcel of the tour, 
but to give to the reader the story of the ‘mechanics’ 
of the trip, and to show something of the tremendous 
organization which went on behind the scenes. And, 
as far as possible, to give eyewitness accounts of each 
stage as seen by those in a position to appreciate the 
teamwork of the royal party in making the tour a 
success, from Their Majesties themselves down to the 
humblest of the royal servants, and those who had the 
honour of assisting—no matter in what capacity—in 
making everything go without a hitch. 

The decision to arrange for the King and Queen 
to visit Canada and the United States was made only 
after many months of careful study of all the diplo- 
matic responsibilities such a tour would involve. 
When the idea was first mooted to the King by the 
Government of Canada, His Majesty was immediately 
interested, but it was necessarily incumbent on him 
to postpone his final decision pending the advice of 
the Cabinet. After many weeks of careful deliberation 
in Downing Street, and after conferences with the High 
Commissioner for Canada, the Prime Minister was 
able to advise the King that such a tour would be in 
the best interests of the nation, and that, international 
relations in Europe permitting, Canada’s invitation 
could be accepted. 

No sooner was this news made public than the 
United States immediately began to take the greatest 
interest in the proposed tour, and the cables across 
the Atlantic began to buzz with the question whether 
Their Majesties would cross the Canadian border and 
pay a visit to President Roosevelt in Washington. All 
America awaited the answer to this important point, 
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for not only would this be a move without precedent 
in Anglo-American relations, but it would also mean 
internal economic prosperity to the tune of millions of 
dollars. After more weeks of diplomatic activity 
between Washington and Whitehall, and following 
President Roosevelt’s statement that he and Mrs. 
Roosevelt would be honoured to welcome the King | 
and Queen at the White House, the final decision was 
announced : that a State visit would be paid by Their 
Majesties to the capital of the United States. This 
announcement caused the greatest excitement all over 
America, and from that time until King George and 
Queen Elizabeth arrived on American soil, the entire 
public seethed with the desire to show the royal visitors 
characteristic American hospitality. 

Nothing like this had ever happened in Aeneas 
before, and soon officials of the State Department and 
the British Embassy in Washington began to be 
inundated with queries from all over the country as 
to how the King and Queen should be greeted, and as to 
the correct etiquette in the presence of royalty. Leaders 
of American society who, by virtue of their official 
position, would be asked to meet the royal visitors, 
were soon being instructed by the British Embassy _ 
how to behave when meeting Their Majesties. They — 
were told: “Let the King speak first; never be 
personal in your reply to his questions. If the King 
asks about the weather, don’t ask ‘How are you 
standing it ?? or “Does the humidity get you down ?’ ” 
Men were warned not to kiss the Queen’s hand in 
any circumstances. Not since the Duke of Windsor’s 
first journey to the United States had there been such 
excitement—all of which showed the interest that 
would be taken in the royal visit. 

While Canada and the United States prepared 
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with characteristic fervour, preparations in London 
proceeded with the usual quiet efficiency of the royal 
household, to whom a royal tour abroad was nothing 
of a novelty. It was planned that Their Majesties 
should cross the Atlantic on board H.M.S. Repulse—a 
vessel which had been on ‘Royal Commission’ many 
times before. ‘The battle cruiser was therefore laid up 
at Portsmouth to undergo structural changes, in order 
to give the royal party the maximum of comfort. 

The preparations for the tour, however, were not 
without incident. The tenseness of the international 
situation raised the question as to whether at such a 
time of unrest the King of England should leave the 
country. Both he and the Queen greatly looked for- 
ward to the tour, as this was to be the first real holiday 
-.they would enjoy since they had ascended to the 
throne. The question was also being asked as to the 
advisability of sending a ship of the tonnage of H.M:S. 
Repulse abroad with the vague possibility of war in the 
air. Then came a bombshell as far as the officers and 
crew of this battle cruiser were concerned, as it was 
decided by the Admiralty that the warship should be 
kept in British waters, and a liner chartered instead to 
take the King and Queen to North America. There 
is no need to stress the great disappointment which 
was felt aboard H.M.S. Repulse, especially as this 
decision was arrived at within eight days of the sailing 
of the royal party. 

After a conference at the Admiralty, it was decided 
to charter the Canadian Pacific liner, Empress of 
Australia, which was to be converted into a ‘royal yacht’ 
and sail under the White Ensign with the King himself 
in supreme command. Admiral Sir Dudley North, 
Admiral Commanding the King’s Yacht and Extra 
Equerry, was second in command, and Captain A. R. 
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Meikle, the liner’s own commander, was captain. 
Now began a miracle of constructive organization. 
Eight days in which to turn a great ocean liner into 
a royal yacht fit to carry the King and Queen on this 
historic voyage across the world ! 

This is how it was done. First of all, the Empress of 
Australia had to be painted from stem to stern—inside 
and out. Royal suites had to be created and furnished. 
Special fittings and furniture had to be brought from 
the royal yacht Victoria and Albert lying at Portsmouth. 
Stores and provisions fit for the royal table had to be 
ordered and rushed by lorry, train, and aeroplane 
from all over the British Isles and parts of the Con- 
tinent. A new crew had to be recruited and coached 
according to the rules and regulations of the royal 
yacht. All this had to be done swiftly and secretly, 
and under the careful guard of officers of the Special 
Branch, sent down to Southampton. With I.R.A. 
bombings in the air the authorities were taking no 
chances. 

Night and day five hundred workmen swarmed 
over the great ship. Up her four gangways a chain 
of porters carried into her holds choice foods, rare 
wines from the cellars at Buckingham Palace ; pigeons 
from Bordeaux, sent by aeroplane ; fifty live crabs ; 
a hundredweight of Wiltshire bacon; eggs from 
Windsor ;_ beef from Scotland; fresh fruit from 
royal orchards. 

When the King travels by sea he does not dispense 
with the formalities of the royal household, and 
although the time was so short special instructions 
were issued to the members of the crew by the chief 
steward, who himself had been coached by an official 
from Buckingham Palace. The instructions he issued 
_are of interest, as they reveal the niceties of royal 
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etiquette. “Their Majesties at meals will sit in the 
centre of the table, facing each other. I am to ask that 
nothing in the way of flowers shall be put between 
them to block the view. About fourteen other people 
will sit round the table. The places in which they sit 
will be changed each day, so that every one gets a 
chance to talk to every one else. 

“The table plan is to be kept outside the door of 
‘the dining-saloon, and all the party will consult it. 
There is to be no hunting round for seats. That is 
how we are asked to arrange it. 

“The King and Queen will never change, and you 
will note that their chairs are the only two with arms, 
in accordance with etiquette. There will be eight or 
ten waiters, all of whom have seen ten to twenty years’ 
service with the Company, and they will wear the 
Company’s uniform. 

“Note the method of addressing the King and 
Queen. On first speaking, “Your Majesty’ ; in con- 
tinuing the conversation, ‘Sir’ or ‘Madam’. If the 
conversation drops, begin again with ‘Sir’ or ‘Madam’ 
when it is recommenced. 

“Two equerries will always sit at the head and foot 
of the table. Wine waiters will serve them BEFORE the 
King and Queen with just a little, so that they can 
test the temperature and condition of the wine. 

“There will be two of the royal footmen in the 
dining-room. One will stand behind the King, and 
one behind the Queen as a matter of form. They will 
not take part in the waiting.” 

The accommodation prepared for Their Majesties, 
while being of suitable dignity, was no more luxurious 
than to be seen in the de luxe suites of many great 
liners. The King and Queen occupied each a suite 
of three rooms—the King on the port side, the Queen 
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on the starboard. Each suite consisted of a drawing- 
room, a bedroom, and a verandah overlooking the 
sea. [he rooms were no larger than an ordinary 
first-class stateroom, although specially decorated for 
the occasion. Green was the predominant note in 
both the Queen’s bedroom and drawing-room—the 
furniture of rosewood. The King’s sitting-room was 
slightly larger than that of the Queen, and contained 
a large desk at which His Majesty conducted affairs 
of State during the voyage. 

In close proximity to the royal suites were to be 
found the quarters of the members of Their Majesties’ 
entourage—near enough to be summoned by the King 
or Queen at a moment’s notice. Each cabin bore a 
plate indicating the position of the official occupying 
it—"The Lord Chamberlain to the Queen’ ; ‘Private 
Secretary to the King’; the ‘King’s Police Officer’ ; 
the ‘Queen’s Dresser’, and so on. It was all a ‘Bucking- 
ham Palace in miniature’. 

The stage was nearly set for the great good-will 
voyage. While their ship was being got ready for 
them at Southampton, activity at Buckingham Palace 
increased—for the King and Queen were, meta- 
phorically speaking, ‘packing their bags’. Actually, of 
course, such arrangements are handled by the King’s 
two valets and the Queen’s ‘dresser’—Her Majesty’s . 
personal maid, “Catta’ (Miss Catheritte Maclean, who 
entered her service when she was Lady Elizabeth 
Bowes-Lyon, and has been in the Queen’s family for 
over twenty-six years). Under her she had a number 
of maids, as she could not possibly pack the Queen’s 
forty trunks alone. These trunks contained dress 
secrets which astute American fashion houses had 
been trying to discover for weeks. Her Majesty 
travelled with no less than sixty dresses and ensembles, 
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but prior to their being worn in Canada and the 
U.S.A. the details of not one of these frocks was known 
until worn by the Queen. Before leaving for the tour 
Her Majesty told her dressmaker that if details of any 
of the dresses she had chosen became known and were 
described in the Press, she would cancel the order for 
the frocks. 

Quite naturally the King travelled ‘lighter’ than 
the Queen, and for the number of engagements he 
fulfilled during the tour his wardrobe was conservative, 
comprising a number of lounge suits and _ sports 
clothes, evening clothes, and only three uniforms—that 
of Admiral of the Fleet, Field Marshal, and Marshal 
of the Air Force. 
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BON VOYAGE AND GOD-SPEED 


HE GREAT DAY ARRIVED. MAY 6, 1939, 
will be an important milestone in British 
history, for it was on this date that the King 
-and Queen boarded the white-hulled Empress of 
Australia en route for the New World—Westward Ho ! 

The scene on the quayside at Portsmouth when 
Their Majesties said farewell was one of great human 
appeal, tinged slightly with sadness—especially for 
the two little Princesses, Elizabeth and Margaret 
Rose, who for the first time were to be parted for so 
long from their father and mother. The Queen 
naturally felt the parting from her adored children : 
her last words to Princess Elizabeth before the two 
little girls had to go ashore from the royal liner were : 
“Be good, and‘ look after Margaret.’ After kissing her 
mother good-bye, the Princess began immediately to 
carry out her mother’s wish—leading her little sister 
down the red-carpeted gangway, and holding the 
younger Princess’s hand when they stood on the 
quayside, waving good-bye to their parents as the 
gangway was lowered a the great ship began to 
edge out to sea. : 

It was a tearless farewell for both the Princesses, as 
they had promised their father and mother not to cry. 
So anxious were Their Majesties to spend as long as 
possible with their children on the day of departure 
that the royal party’s plans had been at the last 
moment changed, so that they could be together a 
little longer. They had travelled down from Waterloo 
18 
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to Portsmouth in the royal train, and the delighted 
people of the port who lined the route, had the pleasure 
of seeing the happy family party of the King and 
Queen and the two little Princesses riding in the same 
carriage. For Princess Margaret it was something of 
an ordeal, and she looked a little frightened as the 
royal cars drove into the dockyard. But the excitement 
and interest in all that was going on around her soon 
fascinated the little Princess, who asked innumerable 
questions of tall Admiral of the Fleet the Earl of Cork 
and Orrery, Commander-in-Chief of Portsmouth, who 
stood beside her on the quayside. 

In the red-carpeted enclosure alongside the towering 
whiteness of the royal liner the Royal Family gathered 
to say the last farewells—Queen Mary, the Dukes of 
Kent and Gloucester and their Duchesses, the Princess 
Royal and her husband, and members of the royal 
household and ‘local dignitaries and officers. Of them 
all Queen Mary seemed to be most moved by the 
occasion. She stood beside the little Princesses, occasion- 
ally patting them on the head as the Empress of Australia 
was slowly towed out by her attendant tugs. 

And so, standing a little apart on the bridge, with 
the Queen at his side, the King watched the cheering 
crowds bidding them God-speed, and saw the last of 
his country for six weeks. The scene was possibly the 
most impressive ever Rn in the famous dock- 
yard. Amidst the hooting of ships’ sirens, the roar 
of saluting guns, and the cheers of tens of thousands 
of people, Their Majesties sailed away on that sunny 
afternoon on a voyage that has made history. Gradu- 
ally the great liner began to recede from the shore, but 
the King and Queen could still be seen silhouetted 
on the bridge, both gaily waving handkerchiefs not 
only to the rather forlorn party of relatives on the quay 
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but to the crowd that lined the shore for five miles from 
Portsmouth to Southsea. Suddenly, flying over the 
dockyard in perfect formation, roared nine R.A.F. 
*planes to escort the liner down the Channel. 

At Spithead H.M.S. Glasgow and H.M.S. South- 
ampton, together with the Repulse, in which the King 
and Queen were originally to have made their voyage 
to Canada—joined the liner to act as naval escort. 
The Repulse had been given special permission to 
escort the Empress of Australia as a sort of solatium for 
not having had the honour of carrying Their Majesties 
across the Atlantic. The two cruisers, however, were 
to act as escort all the way to Canada. Thus down the 
Channel and towards the Atlantic steamed the good- 
will liner and her aerial and naval escorts, in a blaze 
of sunshine and with a smooth sea. The next day the 
weather was still bright, but a heavy swell had sprung 
up, and the King and Queen had their first oppor- 
tunity of getting their sea legs. 

On the third day, when the convoy had reached the 
open Atlantic, the fair weather changed, and the 
royal liner ran into rain and fog. Now came the time 
for H.M.S. Repulse to leave the Empress of Australia to 
continue her voyage, and for the battle cruiser to 
return to Portsmouth. Before leaving the royal liner, 
however, she steamed close and stood by to pick up 
a barrel which had been specially made for the last 
mail to be thrown overboard and picked up by the 
Repulse and taken back to England. Suitably inscribed, 
it was to contain letters from the King and Queen to 
the little Princesses and to Queen Mary and other 
members of the Royal Family, snapshots taken by the 
King during the first three days of the voyage, and 
certain State documents to which the King had 
attended since leaving England. 
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It had originally been planned that H.M.S. Repulse 
should send a boat over to the liner to take off the 
mail bags, but it was now found that the sea was too 
rough for a boat to be launched with safety, and the 
foresightedness of the Empress of Australia’s purser in 
providing the inscribed barrel was to be commended. 
Watched by the King and Queen the barrel was 
tossed overboard, and the royal party watched as the 
Repulse turned skilfully in her wake, and neared the 
floating mail barrel. Then with masterly skill a 
quartermaster, leaning from the bottom of the specially 
lowered gangway, caught the floating object neatly 
with a boat-hook, and hauled it aboard. 

Before finally putting back to England, however, 
Repulse steamed round the royal liner with her decks 
manned for the King and Queen to see and acknow- 
ledge a farewell. What the royal couple did not see, 
however, was that there was a reason for the double 
ranks of sailors along the deck, for the second rank 
was hanging on to the belts of those in front in order 
to keep them upright on the heaving deck in such a 
rough sea. ‘Their Majesties remained in ignorance, 
too, of the fact that a sudden wave did throw six men 
off their feet, badly injuring them. 

The King and Queen now began to settle down fully 
to enjoy the rest of the voyage. Both tired after 
months of royal duties which the shadow of the inter- 
national crisis had not lessened, they now started to 
take things easily. The King took daily constitutionals 
around the promenade deck with members of his 
entourage. When the weather was fine enough he 
played deck games, and he was seldom to be seen 
without his ciné-camera, with which he made a film 
record of the voyage. 

On Friday, May 12, a great event took place on 
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board the liner, because it was the royal travellers’ 
second anniversary of their Coronation. Unfortunately, 
the day was shadowed by thick fog, which practically 
becalmed the liner. Suddenly the fog began to lift, and 
Captain Meikle, who had scarcely left the bridge during 
the merkiness, suddenly espied icebergs. Meanwhile 
below, the anniversary was being celebrated by Their 
Majesties in suitable style. Alongside the liner the 
two escorting cruisers closed in, and fired a salute of 
twenty-one guns. In the dining-saloon a pleasant 
surprise awaited the royal couple. Unknown to them 
the liner’s pastrycook, Andrew Bain, had prepared 
a large coronation cake iced with a crown, rose, and 
thistle. When this was brought in to them Their 
Majesties sent for the pastrycook, and thanked him 
personally. | 

In spite of the weather the royal travellers continued 
to enjoy the restfulness of the voyage. While the King 
promenaded the deck or used his camera, the Queen 
spent most of her time writing letters and playing 
patience in her drawing-room. Each night a radio 
was flashed from the liner to the two little Princesses 
usually a “Good night? wish which, received at 
Buckingham Palace, sent the two little girls happily 
to bed each night. 

Occasionally passing ships would steam nearer to 
the Empress of Australia and dip their ensigns in salute. 
The French liner Normandie passed the royal liner 
almost within hailing distance, and, after dipping her 
ensign, the commander radioed a bon voyage to the 
Empress of Australia. 

Now, half the voyage over, the great liner began to 
experience extremely bad weather. First, the fog was 
so thick that the vessel had to heave to—then they 
began to sight more icebergs, and ran into icefields. 
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“It’s rather like being an Arctic explorer,” laughed 
the Queen, when Captain Meikle expressed regret 
that the climatic conditions were so bad. Soon the 
fog became so bad that it was obvious that the liner 
could not make the voyage on schedule, and would 
be two days late at least in arriving at Quebec. The 
fog did a member of the crew of H.M.S. Glasgow a 
good turn as, suddenly developing acute appendicitis, 
it enabled the King’s surgeon, Surgeon-Captain White, 
to be rowed over in a boat to the cruiser and perform 
a successful operation on the suffering seaman. 

The royal liner now ran into an icefield so wide and 
so thick that-the King and Queen could almost have 
climbed down the side, and walked on it. Had they 
done so they could easily have walked ahead of the 
liner, and made better time! Already it had been 
necessary to wireless ahead to Canada, and inform 
the authorities there that the Empress of Australia could 
not possibly arrive on time, and that she must be at 
least two days late. With his great sense of punctuality 
and of royal etiquette, the King was naturally rather 
upset that the climatic conditions would throw the 
whole schedule of the tour out of gear, but he was 
deeply impressed by the fact that Captain Meikle 
and his officers were doing everything possible to make 
headway, at the same time were determined to leave 
no steps untaken that would forestall any possible 
danger to the royal party. 

Travelling only a few miles a day, the liner gradually 
forged ahead with one of her escorting cruisers ahead 
of her, and the other astern. At night the scene was 
indeed an eerie one. With searchlights trained on the 
liner by the cruisers, the Empress of Australia was 
thrown into bright relief in the darkness—looking 
rather like a ghost ship surrounded as far as the eye 
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could see by floating drift ice. Occasionally the 
Glasgow’s siren would blare out a warning that an 
iceberg was ahead, and the Empress of Australia would 
signal that she intended to go astern by giving three 
blasts on her own siren. 

With any other passengers but Their Majesties on 
board Captain Meikle could probably have forced 
his great ship through the ice and made better time, 
but he was unwilling to do this partly because he 
could not do anything which might jeopardize the 
safety of his royal passengers, and also he did not 
want to cause them the discomfort which would follow 
if he turned the Empress of Australia into an ice- 
breaker. 

On both sides of the Atlantic a certain anxiety was 
felt as to the safety of the King and Queen, and 
although the Canadian Pacific offices in London and 
in Montreal issued statements emphasizing that Their 
Majesties were in no danger whatever, there was in 
many people’s minds the fact that it was in this part 
of the ocean that the Titanic crashed in IQI2 into an 
iceberg, and sank with 1,513 of her 2,224 passengers. 
Actually, there was nothing out of the ordinary in 
there being ice and icebergs on the northern route 
across the Atlantic at this time of year. The *bergs 
usually begin to drift down from the Arctic Circle in 
February, when they break off from the 5,000-feet- 
thick ice cap of Greenland, and are carried down 
Baffin Bay by a northward current. In Baffin Bay 
they run into a current moving in the opposite direction 
which swirls them southward along the Newfoundland 
banks. By the time the icebergs reach this point many 
of them have been weeded out by an inshore current, 
which carries them ashore on the coast of Labrador, 
Those that have escaped float down into the warm 
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_ Gulf Stream, which quickly melts them away, and 
they vanish. 
_ But while the Empress of Australia forged her way 
steadily through the ice-floes she was being carefully 
watched over and guarded by the International Ice 
Patrol—an Anglo-American fleet of ice-spotters, whose 
job is to watch wandering icebergs, and to radio their 
whereabouts to any shipping which might become 
endangered. This patrol was formed after the Titanic 
disaster, and it is their proud boast that since it took 
over the Arctic patrol not one single life has been lost 
through an iceberg. 

So it will be seen that although the ice and fog led 
to a breakaway from date schedule on the part of the 
royal liner there was never for a moment any danger 
to those on board. The King himself, while deprecating 
the delay, found the interest of the voyage greatly 
increased by the presence of ice, and enjoyed taking 
pictures of the *bergs with his Kodak and also with 
his cin€é-camera. He brought this latter with him 
especially so that when he got back home he could 
show the films to the little Princesses from a projector 
which he has installed at Buckingham Palace. 

Altogether, despite the bad weather and the delays, 
both Their Majesties were in the best of spirits during 
the voyage, which they really enjoyed. The fresh 
air and plenty of exercise greatly benefited the King’s 
health, and on his arrival in Canada he told Mr. 
Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister, that he had 
never felt fitter in his life, and that the crossing had 
recalled many of the happy times he had when he was 
at sea in the Royal Navy. 

One of his special enjoyments was to watch H.M.S. 
Southampton at anti-aircraft gunnery practice, throwing 
up targets into the sky, and then firing her anti- 
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aircraft guns at them. Several times His Majesty 
radioed congratulation to the gunners when they put 
up a particularly good show. 

As the liner began to approach the Canadian shore 
and the estuary of the great St. Lawrence became 
visible on the horizon, the much-delayed vessel was 
met by two Canadian destroyers, the Skeena and the 
Saguenay, which encircled the Empress of Australia at 
high speed, with smoke belching from their funnels, 
and their forepeaks completely covered with flying 
spray. As they dipped their ensigns in salute to the 
royal liner, the tribute was answered with the dipping 
of the White Ensign at the stern. Then the two 
newly-arrived destroyers formed into line with the 
two escort cruisers, and the grand cavalcade steamed 
majestically towards its destination. Soon, as the 
shore grew nearer and nearer, the fleet increased. 
Fishing boats in numbers, private yachts, and vessels 
of all kinds—all gaily displaying flags and bunting 
and hooting with their sirens, ringing their ships’ bells, 
and with their crews continually cheering—fussed 
around the royal liner, and when the King appeared 
on the bridge the din that welcomed him was deafening. 
Never has a transatlantic traveller received such an 
ovation. 

Used as they are to the cheers of their subjects, 
Their Majesties admitted that never in their lives had 
they received such a welcome. It was as if Their 
Majesties were being welcomed to be crowned King 
and Queen of Canada. Meanwhile, amazing scenes — 
were taking place in Quebec as a hundred thousand 

pairs of eyes gazed in one direction—seawards : 
- waiting—longing to acclaim their King and Queen— 
who had come so far to see them. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


QUEBEC HAILS OUR KING 
AND QUEEN 


T 10.35 ON THE MORNING OF MAY 17, 

1939, the first British King ever to set foot on 
{ \ the North American continent landed at 
Wolfe’s Cove, Quebec, and wrote a page of Canadian 
history which has not been eclipsed since General 
Wolfe ordered the scaling of the Heights of Abraham, 
and won for the British Empire the Dominion of 
Canada. This great event must be a highlight of 
Canadian history for all time, for it linked the great 
Dominion to the Mother Country more closely than 
ever before. 

The previous night had been full of thrills for tens 
of thousands of Canadians—and some thousands of 
Americans who had crossed the border especially to 
be present at the beginning of the royal tour. When 
the news spread through the town that the Empress of 
Australia had at last dropped anchor, and was lying 
for the night off the Ile d’Orleans, practically the 
entire population of Quebec—forgetting in the general 
excitements the disappointments and _ discomforts 
which had been caused by the unavoidable delays in 
the arrival of the royal liner—hurried along country 
roads and through the streets of the town in every 
manner of conveyance from horse carts to luxurious 
limousines—all determined to spend the night on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence so as to welcome their 
King and Queen. They parked their cars, opened 
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picnic baskets, and soon the popping of many corks 
could be heard amid the strains of portable gramo- 
phones and radio sets which had been brought to 
while away the time. In spite of a stiff breeze the 
chilliness of the night did not seem to affect in any 
way the spirits of the waiting crowd. Gradually the 
night hours passed, and as daylight lightened the sky 
hundreds of recumbent forms could be seen wrapped 
in rugs, and lying snugly in many cars. Soon the 
growing light was enlivened by the blazing of fires 
as the all-night watchers began to brew early morning 
tea to warm them up. At the same time the city of 
Quebec itself began to awake from its slumbers. 
Lights began to twinkle in windows, and further 
activity was to be noticed in the streets, where men 
with hoses were washing the route to be traversed 
by the royal car. Meanwhile, excited housewives 
could be seen polishing their windows and refixing 
flags and bunting which they had taken in the night 
before in case of rain. Quebec, queen city of Eastern 
Canada, began to deck herself like a bride for her 
wedding. 

Now could be heard the marching of feet as soldiers 
in khaki, and detachments of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police—the ‘Mounties’—in their scarlet 
tunics began to take up their positions. With quiet 
efficiency and in an atmosphere of well-ordered 
excitement, the good people of Quebec got ready for 
the great day for which they had been planning for 
so long. Meanwhile, those on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence noticed through binoculars that the Empress 
of Australia herself was coming to life. Sailors could be 
observed washing down the decks. The escorting 
destroyers, too, began to show activity as slight films 
of smoke spiralled to the sky as her stokers got busy. 
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Then just before 9.30 a murmur of increased excitement 
swept through the crowd as the royal liner weighed 
anchor, and, with her escort, began to steam majestic- 
ally up the St. Lawrence towards the landing-stage. 
Meanwhile, schoolchildren who had been given a 
day’s holiday joined their elders, and almost every 
tree within sight was eagerly commandeered as a 
‘grandstand.’ All of them had small Union Jacks to 
wave, although here and there the French tricolour 
could, be seen—just to show that, although this was 
a day of royal rejoicing, the inhabitants of Quebec 
are still deeply sensitive of their French descent. 

Looking little the worse for the battering she had 
received in the icefields during her voyage, the great 
liner drew nearer and nearer to the end of her dramatic 
voyage, heralded by carillons from every church bell 
in the city. At times these bells were almost drowned 
by the music of many bands, and the rather dis- 
cordant note of the blaring of innumerable motor- 
horns. On the quayside a host of officials was drawn 
up in a blaze of colour—of red carpet and hundreds of 
flags; their many uniforms—gold-braided and 
glittering with medals and decorations, making a 
regal spectacle which must even have impressed Their 
Majesties, so used to State receptions. 

At last, the Empress of Australia came alongside the 
dock, and was secured by her hawsers. With perfect 
timing the red-carpeted gangway was brought into 
position. Every one present was only too anxious to 
give the royal visitors a good first impression of 
Canada. Officials adjusted their plumed hats and 
sword belts—civilian officials gave a final polish to 
their silk hats, and the ladies took a last glimpse at 
their make-up. 

Then the great moment arrived. The cocked hat 
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of an Admiral of the Fleet appeared over the side of 
the handrails on the promenade deck, to be quickly 
followed by a halo hat of dove-grey. A few seconds 
later Their Majesties King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth of England came into full view, and stood 
smiling down at the crowd on the quayside. Pande- 
“monium broke loose, and a roar of cheering, such as — 
even the King and Queen had seldom heard, echoed 
backwards and forwards along the dock, and was 
taken up tn crescendo for miles along the banks of the 
great St. Lawrence. 

“Vive le Rot !’? yelled some French-Canadians. The 
difference in language meant no difference in the 
feeling behind the cheers. Their King and Queen 
had at last arrived to see them ! 

The Queen, smiling gaily, waved to the cheering 
crowd, while the King looked on with an expression 
of rather surprised fascination on his face—wondering, 
no doubt, at the warmth of the welcome from people 
who, up till then, had only read about him and seen 
his photograph in the papers. For a moment he let 
his eyes drift from the crowd to the towering cliffs 
of the Heights of Abraham, and one could not but 
wonder whether he was recalling the epic military 
manoeuvre which had captured that stronghold, and 
added this Dominion to his Empire. Suddenly the 
Queen brought him back to the present by pointing 
to the line of red-coated ‘Mounties’ drawn up on the 
quay below. To a remark she made the King gave 
some reply which brought a smile to the Queen’s 
face. She probably recognized immediately the 
famous uniform of the corps which figures so roman- 
tically in Canadian history. 

The royal couple, remembering that there was 
much ceremony to be gone through, walked slowly 
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towards the gangway. At this signal the cheering 
gradually subsided with a tact strange to a people 
unused to royalty, but who consciously or uncon- 
sciously appreciated that the royal visitors needed 
some quiet in order to reply to the official welcomes. 
For a few minutes the King, slightly ahead of the 
Queen, walked slowly down to the head of the gang- 
way, and, with hand on sword, awaited the arrival 
on board of Mr. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada. The latter, looking very resplendent in the 
gold-braided and plumed hat of a Member of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council, advanced to convey to Their 
Majesties the official welcome of the Dominion 
Government. After chatting with Mr. King for a 
few moments and expressing their regret that there 
had been a delay in their arrival, both the King and 
Queen turned towards the spot where Captain Meikle 
—newly created C.V.O.—waited with his officers to 
say an official farewell to their royal passengers. 
With charming informality the King and Queen 
shook the Captain and each of his officers by the 
hand and thanked them for the comfort of the voyage 
and for all they and the crew had done to bring them 
safely through the fogs and icefields of the North 
Atlantic. This was undoubtedly a moment which 
the able Commander of the Empress of Australia will 
remember proudly for the remainder of his life, 
although he richly merited the honour bestowed on 
him by the King for the splendid task he had so ably 
performed in the face of great difficulty and 
responsibility. 

Having said these farewells, the King and Queen 
turned once more towards the gangway as two Marines 
stepped forward and sounded two bugle blasts, 
signifying that the royal visitors were now ready 
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to land. The importance of the moment was to be 
seen in the seriousness of the King’s face as he walked 
down the gangplank. Then the moment that every- 
one had waited for arrived. King George VI placed 
his right foot on to Canadian soil and completed the 
great event of being the first British Sovereign ever 
to do so. A moment later the Queen did likewise 
and stood for a moment by the King’s side as if to 
pay particular homage to the epic occasion. 

Immediately the cheering broke out again—not 
only from the crowds this time but from the cohort 
of officials gathered to welcome Their Majesties. 
This was the signal for the firing of twenty-one guns 
as a royal salute from the Citadel overhead—and as 
the explosions reverberated through the surrounding 
hills, they evoked historic memories, for such a 
sound had not been heard since the cannon of General 
Wolfe vanquished the French and made Canada 
British territory. Coinciding with the broadside from 
the Citadel, the 22nd Royal Regiment, composed 
principally of French-Canadians and which was 
known during the Great War on the Western Front 
as the famous “Vandooz’—played God Save the King. 
For the first time the National Anthem had been 
played in Canada in the presence of the Sovereign 
~ whom it honours. They were to hear it many times 
as they crossed and recrossed Canada and the United 
States during the great tour. 

Now began the presentations. Seated on two small 
thrones on a dais, they received the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Quebec, the Hon. E. L. Patenaude. 
Then the Mayor, Mr. Lucien Borne. Over fifty other 
presentations followed in quick succession—the men 
bowing and the women curtsying. Above it all was 
a certain atmosphere of uncertainty, in view of the 
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fact that those presented were undergoing a most 
tremendous experience in their lives. Several ladies 
only remembered the curtsy at the last moment—and 
several of the officials backed away from the throne, 
forgetting that royal etiquette on this occasion did 
not make it necessary. 

With the presentations over, the King and Queen 
were escorted by Mr. Mackenzie King to the royal 
car—a special Chrysler built in Canada with large 
plate-glass screens around the body and an open roof, 
so that Their Majesties could easily see on all sides 
and—what was more important to them—could be 
seen by the cheering Canadians. So that a slow pace 
could be maintained, this car, which will remain 
famous long after the King and Queen have returned 
home to England, was specially geared so that it could 
maintain a steady eight miles an hour and thus give 
those who had waited so long to see the procession as 
good a view as possible—a kindly thought said to have 
been suggested by the King himself, always thoughtful 
of his subjects. 

Slowly the procession proceeded towards Quebec’s 
Legislative Chamber through Basseville—the Lower 
Town noted for its French-minded inhabitants. The 
day before, scarcely a flag was to be seen here—but 
to-day these independently inclined inhabitants had 
become imbued with the general fervour. Not only 
was every tumbledown shanty a mass of flags, but 
the window frames had actually been taken out 
of the windows to enable the tenants to have as wide 
a view as possible. Both the King and Queen were 
highly interested in everything they saw. Passing a 
twenty-story building the Queen pointed it out to 
the King, and craned her neck to look up to its roof. 
Their Majesties had seen their first skyscraper—but 
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they were to see many more—especially over the 
border in the United States. 

At the Legislative Chamber were gathered round 
two red-draped thrones dozens of provincial governors, 
privy councillors, and other officials, and many 
addresses were presented to the royal visitors. After 
the addresses the King and Queen were conducted 
to their quarters at the Citadel, and His Majesty 
changed from his naval uniform into morning clothes. 
Their Majesties then drove again through cheering 
crowds to the Chateau Frontenac, one of the most 
famous and beautiful hotels in Canada. Here for 
days there had been feverish preparations for the 
arrival of the King and Queen. Every other guest 
had been carefully questioned by the police and his 
background traced back to his home town. When 
bona fides had been established, a special pass was 
issued, with which alone the guest could gain admit- 
tance to the hotel. 

Here a luncheon of typical Canadian fare had been 
prepared for the royal tourists. Upon taking his seat 
at the table other guests noticed that the King 
appeared to have a hearty appetite, no doubt engen- 
dered by the many functions of the morning. He 
had, in any case, breakfasted as early as 7.30 so he 
was entitled to be famished. After studying the menu 
and asking for melon which had been specially flown 
from California the day before, the King started on 
a roll and butter even while the melon was being 
fetched by the waiters. This was followed by lobster 
which both the King and Queen obviously enjoyed, 
as were the meat courses. They did not partake of 
the elaborate sweets which had been prepared, and 
also refused the grapes which had been brought all 
the way from Belgium by special order. 
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Mr. Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister, then rose 
and made a short speech in which he said : “We are 
proud indeed to feel that in the person of the King 
we have among us the living presence of the head of 
the whole Empire. Here you will be in the heart of 
a family which is your own family, of men and women 
of varied stock, race and thought, who in free associ- 
ation with other members of the Commonwealth, 
are working out their national destiny.” 

To this His Majesty made a reply of some length, 
during which he said : “I am deeply moved by your 
words of welcome to the Queen and myself on behalf 
of the Canadian people. I recognize that this moment 
is historic. It is the first time that a British King has 
crossed the Atlantic. The Queen and I are looking 
forward with anticipation too great for expression, to 
seeing all we possibly can of this vast country.” During 
the speech there was a moment of great human 
interest when His Majesty mentioned “those cherished 
children of the Empire, Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret.” At the mention of the name of 
their children the royal parents exchanged a fond and 
happy smile and the Queen was obviously moved and 
pleased. 

Another delightful note was struck when Madame 
Lapointe, wife of the Minister of Justice, who was 
sitting next to the King, dropped her gloves—and 
His Majesty swiftly stooped down and retrieved them 
for her. | 

The official luncheon over, the King and Queen 
once more boarded their glass-sided car and drove 
to the Plains of Abraham—there to meet 30,000 
children who had been assembled to greet them— 
every one provided with a small Union Jack. At this 
ceremony three little girls—one French Roman 
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Catholic, one English Roman Catholic, and one 
English Protestant, walked slowly and shyly forward 
and presented the Queen with a bouquet. Already 
beginning to feel the strain of the day Their Majesties 
had a short rest and then drove to Spencerwood, 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, for 
tea—the first private engagement of the day. After. 
tea they returned once more to the Citadel to prepare 
for the great banquet to be given by the Provincial 
Government at the Chateau Frontenac. 

For days arrangements had been made to serve 
the most elaborate meal ever prepared at this famous 
hotel. Someone told the hotel management that the 
King was especially fond of peaches—so peaches at 
a dollar apiece were ordered by telegram and flown 
to Quebec all the way from California. Then the 
chef was told that His Majesty was particularly partial 
to brook trout. The wires hummed again but then 
the hotel manager encountered a difficulty, because 
in Quebec game laws prevent the buying and selling 
of game fish—so the idea of providing this delicacy 
had to be abandoned. But the news of this require- 
ment somehow got out, and loyal Canadians repaired 
with rods and tackle to the mountains. In a very 
short space of time enough trout arrived at the hotel 
to feed 1,000 guests. 

A spread indeed ‘fit for a king’ was prepared and 
served to Their Majesties. Lucky Canadians at the 
banquet—especially the women present—caught their 
breath when the Queen arrived beautifully gowned 
in a champagne-coloured satin crinoline gown, and 
wearing magnificent diamonds. Just as they had 
during the day, the crowds gave the King and Queen 
a wildly enthusiastic reception when they arrived and 
when they left. 
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The 175 guests spontaneously broke into the National 
Anthem when the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec 
raised his glass of champagne to drink the health of 
the King and Queen. After the banquet Their 
Majesties returned to their 100-year-old temporary 
residence at the Citadel overlooking Quebec harbour, 
which, on this memorable night, was a mass of glitter- 
ing lights—for a well-earned night’s rest before 
entraining in the morning for Montreal. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
ON BOARD THE ROYAL TRAIN 


ROM THE DAY THAT THEY LANDED IN 

Quebec until embarking aboard the Empress of 

Britain, the royal tour was one long succession 
of happy surprises for the King and Queen. Never 
before in British history has royal etiquette been so 
relaxed and the people of another nation and the 
New World been so enthusiastic about visitors from 
Europe. It can be made as a definite statement that 
no foreign tour on the part of any members of the 
British Royal Family has ever aroused such excitement 
. and been coloured with so many unrehearsed incidents. 

It is impossible to praise in words the efforts made 
by the Canadian and United States Governments to 
ensure the comfort and smooth running of the entire 
trip. The great ovation given to Their Majesties 
when they landed at Quebec increased as the royal 
train traversed Canada and crossed the border into 
the U.S. The royal train itself was a masterpiece of 
comfort, and since you will be travelling on this train 
—metaphorically speaking—during the succeeding 
chapters of this book, I think that some description of 
it might not be amiss, as it was undoubtedly the most 
luxurious ever to traverse the North American 
continent. 

Named the Royal Blue train, because of the colour 
of its coaches, this miniature palace on wheels was 
subjected to the most rigid trials before Their Majesties 
arrived in Canada—tests so extensive that it was run 
over the important distances of the tour in rehearsal 
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and every inch of the track inspected. During these 
trials the speed of the train was increased to eighty 
miles an hour, although during the tour itself it hardly 
ever averaged more than thirty-five miles an hour. 
During these rehearsals—without parallel in railway 
history—the radios in all the coaches were played so 
as to test their efficiency, and even the staff of the 
royal train kitchen served meals similar to those which 
later Their Majesties were to enjoy, to test their 
culinary skill. After all these tests the famous train 
was voted indeed fit for a king. 

Let us take a look through the five coaches as they 
stood in Quebec Station ready to carry the King and 
Queen on the first stages of their tour after Quebec. 
With great taste the entire interior of the train was 
decorated in royal blue—the Queen’s favourite colour. 
All cars were air-conditioned with the exception of 
that of the Canadian Premier, Mr. Mackenzie King, 
who has a strong dislike for such ventilation. 

Golden telephones in all of the five coaches enabled 
the King and Queen to talk to any member of their 
entourage at will, and almost daily during the tour 
these instruments were specially wired up by the 
Canadian Post Office so that Their Majesties could 
speak by radio telephone to the little Princesses in 
distant England. Other important adjuncts of the 
train were a special Royal Post Office, and large 
floodlights were fitted to the roof of the coaches so 
that at night the Blue Train would be clearly visible 
as it steamed across the rolling prairie and through 
isolated townships—the inhabitants of all of which 
turned out in the small hours to cheer the royal 
progress. 

And what of the accommodation? The suite 
occupied by the King consisted of a living-room and 
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study, and a spacious bedroom. The Queen’s own 
apartments were similar and each had _ private 
bathrooms and dressing-rooms. The large oak- 
panelled dining-room was particularly spacious—in 
fact large enough to give quite a large dinner-party. 
The kitchens were so well equipped that no other 
train in the world could have competed with them in 
the great variety of dishes which could be prepared 
in them. In case the King and Queen should get 
at all tired of the scenery the train -was equipped 
with a complete library—but curiously enough, 
although the Governor-General of Canada, Lord 
Tweedsmuir, is also the famous novelist John Buchan, 
none of his books were to be found in the train’s 
library ; a fact, no doubt, for which His Excellency 
himself was responsible. So now that you have a 
word-picture of the wheeled palace with which we 
are to travel during the next few weeks we will return 
to the details of the actual tour. 


After a well-earned night’s rest at the Citadel, 
Their Majesties waved farewell to the first Canadian 
crowds who had welcomed them, boarded their 
beautiful blue-and-silver train, and commenced the 
first stage of their 6,o00-mile journey across the 
North American part of their Empire—the journey to 
Montreal. 

Their departure from Quebec was quite as spec- 
tacular and enthusiastic as their arrival. As the King 
and his Queen stood at the window of their coach 
they acknowledged once again the acclamation of 
these loyal people—many of them pioneers still, 
descendants of those early pioneers who brought this 
jewel of Empire to the Imperial Crown. At an even 
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thirty to thirty-five miles an hour the royal train 
began its long trek, and as it steamed past roughly- 
built homesteads and isolated settlements along the 
route, the track seemed to be lined with a never- 
ending line of cheering and smiling faces. In many 
places the time that the train would pass was not 
precisely known to the local inhabitants, so they took 
up positions along the track armed with picnic baskets 
and determined not to miss a spectacle which they 
would probably never see again in their lives. Among 
these rugged farmers could be seen the dark-skinned 
faces of the original inhabitants of Canada, Red 
Indians, as keen as their white neighbours to see the 
Royal Chief from the Old World who was their ruler, 
too. 

Presently the famous mill city, Three Rivers, birth- 
place of the great Hudson Bay Company, came into 
view, and even while the train was some distance away 
the cheers of its 30,000 inhabitants could be heard 
above the staccato beating of the wheels. As they 
drew into the station to make their first stop since 
Quebec, the royal coaches were surrounded by 
thousands of cheering lumberjacks, dressed colour- 
fully in their best leather breeches and shirts. It was 
not difficult to interpret Their Majesties’ feelings as 
they looked down into the sun-burned faces below 
them and smiled in reply to the leather-throated shouts 
and cheers of these hardy sons of Canada. 

After a short stop the royal train once more got 
under way, and as it headed for Montreal the same 
never-ending sound of cheering heralded their progress 
along this Path of Empire ; and it seemed as if the 
entire face of Canada was one large happy smile. On 
this day of days in the lives of those who came to see 
their King and Queen, sadness and hardship had 
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been banished from their minds. Again and again 
the strains of God Save the King fell on the royal ears. 
Their Majesties cannot ever have heard the National 
Anthem played so many times in one day. 

At last their train came to the outer suburbs of 
the great eastern Canadian metropolis, Montreal, 
and finally came to a standstill at the Park Avenue 
Station—five miles from the centre of the city, and 
said to be one of the finest railway stations in the 
world. As the King, wearing the uniform of Admiral 
of the Fleet, and the Queen, dressed in a pale-blue 
ensemble and white fur, stepped to the platform 
there was a deafening burst of cheering which was 
practically drowned, once more, by the strains of the 
National Anthem and the booming of a salute of 
twenty-one guns. 

Now occurred one of the first amusing incidents of 
the tour. Among the officials who had been waiting 
to pay official homage to the King and Queen, was 
the Mayor of Montreal, Camilien Houde. Mayor 
Houde had secured election some years before by 
sheer personality and a happy knack for wisecracks 
which kept voters in fits of laughter and ensured him 
plenty of publicity. Since then he has been Montreal’s 
Mayor without opposition and has built up for him- 
self a reputation as a great character all over the 
Dominion. A French-Canadian by birth, at the 
time of his election he could only speak French, but 
he has since learned tolerable English although often 
returning to the vernacular. In order to live up to 
his wisecracking reputation Mayor Houde had 
announced to all and sundry that he would not change 
his usual joking manner of approach even for the 
King and Queen. Municipal officials and the Press 
in particular expected some amusing remarks from 
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the quick-witted Mayor when he greeted the King 
and Queen, and shortly before the royal train arrived 
he had been seen animatedly trying some of his 
specially-thought-out wisecracks on his wife, to ensure 
at least that his English was correct. Now, at the 
last moment as he stepped forward to greet Their 
Majesties, his customary self-confidence deserted him. 
With considerable nervousness he bowed to the King 
and Queen, stood aside while his wife curtsied, then 
retired while other presentations were made—speech- 
less! For the first time in his political career his 
propensity for wisecracking had deserted him, and 
he was unable to voice the carefully planned remarks 
which he had intended to make to the King and 
Queen—so awed and thrilled was he by the splendour 
of the occasion. 

His Majesty now inspected the Guard of Honour 
composed of the 7th Duke of York’s Royal Canadian 
Hussars, the Montreal Fusiliers and the Black Watch, 
all in full-dress uniform. While this review was 
taking place the Queen looked on admiringly, especi- 
ally at the Black Watch in their resplendent uniforms, 
all members of which are of Scottish ancestry. Her 
Majesty’s interest can well be appreciated as they, 
no doubt, took her mind back to her native Scotland. 
With a charming smile she beckoned to Colonel 
S. 8. T. Cantlie in charge of the detachment of High- 
landers, and as he stood before her, a tall, stalwart 
good-looking figure, Her Majesty questioned him 
closely, not only about himself but about his men. 
Then after a warm handshake, and as the Colonel 
saluted and returned to his men, she rejoined the 
King. 

At Montreal’s City Hall the King and Queen 
signed the city’s Golden Book, and then had presented 
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to them five of Canada’s V.C’s. Among them the 
King recognized an old friend of his Air Force days 
in Air Vice-Marshal W. A. Bishop, former ‘ace’ of 
the Great War, who brought down no less than 
seventy-two enemy machines. At the time the King 
met the Canadian ‘ace’ he was serving in the old 
Royal Flying Corps. 

Now began the great twenty-four mile drive through 
the streets and suburbs of Montreal. Never before 
in history has such a crowd gathered in any Canadian 
city as filled Montreal on this great day, for the normal 
population of a million and a quarter was almost 
doubled by visitors from all parts of Canada and the 
United States—sightseers having travelled hundreds 
of miles to see the great spectacle. Their Majesties 
drove through mile after mile of gaily beflagged streets 
—streets which they noticed with great interest at one 
moment looked typically English and at the next 
seemed as if part of a French city had been trans- 
planted to Canada. 

The climax of this three-hour drive came with the 
tumult of the welcome that went up from 85,000 
French-Canadian schoolchildren congregated in the 
huge baseball stadium. For twenty minutes, as the 
royal car drove round and round beneath the 
soaring tiers, they cheered, frantically waving the 
small Union Jacks with which they had been pro- 
vided. 

Driving across St. Lawrence River by the Jacques 
Cartier Bridge, and on to St. Helen’s Island, Their 
Majesties saw with interest the wharves and shipping 
which make Montreal the fifth of the ports of the 
world, in spite of the fact that it is a thousand miles 
from the sea. 


It is doubtful if the King and Queen had ever 
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seen sO many interesting sights in one day. Possibly 
the piéce de résistance of the three-hour drive came when 
a new and strange sound fell on Their Majesties’ ears. 
A group of Iroquois Indians under the leadership of 
Big Chief Poking Fire had secured permission from 
Lady Roddick to borrow the front lawns of her 
luxurious home, in front of which the royal procession 
would pass. Here they had set up a Red Indian 
encampment complete with totem poles, and as the 
King and Queen drove past them they let out terrific 
war whoops, so piercing that they almost drowned 
the cheers of the nearby sightseers; and, with 
tomahawks waving in the air, they danced round 
and round the totem poles. ‘The sight so appealed to 
the King and Queen that they leant eagerly over the 
side of their car in order to get a better view of their 
red-skinned subjects, looking back several times and 
waving delightedly to them. 

Returning to the business sections of the city Their 
Majesties passed along the famous St. James’s Street, 
which is the financial heart of Canada, and here was 
evidence once more of Montreal’s cosmopolitan 
character in a group of Canadian Ukrainians in 
national dress, who were waiting to cheer the King and 
Queen. More Red Indians were to be seen near the 
Sun-Life skyscraper where a group of the famous 
Mohawk tribe were drawn up, their Chief wearing a 
great feather head-dress, bead-embroidered leather 
jacket, and moccasins. By his side stood his dark- 
haired and very pretty daughter wearing a head-dress 
of eagle feathers. But, as a tribute to the changed 
times and the advance of civilization, her ‘war paint’ 
consisted of brown face powder and rouged lips! 
There were Indian squaws present also, but it is 
doubtful if they were recognized by the royal visitors, 
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as they all wore modern dresses, latest fashion in hats, 
and smart high-heeled shoes. 

Before returning to the royal train to rest until it 
was time for the banquet given by the Corporation 
at the Windsor Hotel, the King and Queen drove 
up to Mount Royal, a wooded height overlooking the 
entire city, whose dominant feature is a large wooden 
cross which is illuminated at night and can be seen 
for miles around. It was erected in commemoration 
of the planting of a cross in the sixteenth century on 
the same spot by Jacques Cartier, the French explorer 
who discovered the site upon which Montreal now 
stands. 

The civic banquet at the famous Hotel Windsor 
was every bit as magnificent as that held in Quebec 
at the Chateau Frontenac, and was accompanied by 
many speeches on both sides. Anxious to have a 
good night’s rest, the King and Queen returned to 
the royal train shortly after nine o’clock, and at 
9.32 p.m. they left en route for Ottawa—the Dominion 
capital. 

Trained observers in close touch with the royal 
party say that this was one of the most significant days 
of the entire tour, for the reason that, for the first time, 
the King and Queen came in close contact with the 
French-Canadian element of the Dominion in large 
numbers, and met them in their own ‘capital.’ It 
must be remembered that Montreal is ten times larger 
than Quebec ; that it is the real financial capital of 
the Dominion, where there has always been a great 
deal of political rivalry between ‘British’? Canadians 
and ‘French’ Canadians. The issue between them is 
whether Canada should follow an Imperial or purely 
Canadian policy. The French-Canadians say that 
_ Canada should not go to war until her own frontiers 
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are attacked. The British-Canadians maintain, how- 
ever, that Canada’s interests are an integral part of 
the whole Empire. 

Those in close touch with political thought on the 
spot are convinced that this day of rejoicing in Mon- 
treal had a tremendous psychological effect on all 
French-Canadians. The royal pageantry—to which 
the people of Great Britain are more or less accus- 
tomed—came as a thrilling experience to them and 
has made many of them believe that after all they, 
as British subjects of the Crown and of the smiling 
couple they cheered on this day, belong to the Empire 
which has so long held itself intact. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE KING OF CANADA IN HIs 
DOMINION CAPITAL 


ERHAPS THE HAPPIEST ASPECT OF THE 
royal tour was the personal triumph of Her 
Majesty The Queen. At every spot they visited 

everyone marvelled at her freshness and beauty—even 
after days of tiring travel and the numerous ceremonies 
and functions. The entire Canadian public was 
enchanted at her quiet dignity and sweetness, and the 
general opinion was that her photographs failed to 
do her justice, and that only by seeing her could her 
grace and charm be fully appreciated. A characteristic 
gesture with her right hand as she talked, and her 
expression of real interest and animation caught the 
imagination of the people, and left those to whom she 
talked with a feeling that they had not met only a 
Queen but also a woman with an innate naturalness. 

The King’s youthful appearance and, at times, 
serious demeanour, also made a great appeal to the 
Canadians. The sudden smile well known to many of 
his subjects in his own country of England attracted 
and made a friend of every person he met. 

The King’s arrival in Ottawa will go down as one of the 
most outstanding acts in the story of the British Empire. 
For the first time in the history of the Dominion, the King 
of Canada ruled in person over his subjects on the continent 
of North America. 

Shortly before dawn on a memorable May 10, 
crowds began to line the route that the royal procession 
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would take, and they waited patiently for hours in 
spite of the fact that it was drizzling. Eventually the 
royal train came to a standstill at a specially built 
and gaily ornamented platform on the Island Park 
Avenue, to roars of cheers and the usual royal salute 
of twenty-one guns. Local residents and visitors in 
their hundreds of thousands lined the route and the 
scene at Quebec and Montreal was once more 
re-enacted—and yet this occasion was even more 
important than the two previous occasions, as during 
the stay of Their Majesties, Ottawa became the 
capital of the British Empire with the British Monarch 
in residence. 

First to greet King George and Queen Elizabeth 
was the Governor-General, Lord Tweedsmuir, His 
Majesty’s personal representative in the Dominion, 
and Lady Tweedsmuir. Then the presentations began. 
Firstly the members of the Cabinet, the Speakers of 
the Senate, and the House of Commons and members of 
the City Council and their wives. 

The Mayor, upon being presented by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, handed to His 
Majesty an illuminated address of welcome, while 
the Mayoress curtsied and presented the Queen with 
a magnificent bouquet. 

Then commenced the great procession through the 
streets of Canada’s capital. As was befitting to the 
occasion, the style of the procession was very nearly 
akin to that so well known to the people of London. 
Their Majesties drove in an open horse-drawn carriage 
instead of the usual open car, and the royal escort 
was of steel-helmeted troopers—not at all unlike the 
King’s escort of Household Cavalry. One unrehearsed 
sidelight of the procession was an unexpected visitor— 
a baby girl born to a Mrs. Vincent Parquette, who 
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had been watching the procession. As Mrs. Parquette 
has already a daughter named Elizabeth, the new 
arrival was promptly named Margaret Rose after 
their Majesties’ younger daughter. 

Another unusual feature of the day’s events lay in 
the fact that on this occasion the King was attending 
a State ceremony, and there was naturally lacking 
from the ceremonial much of the charming informality 
which had been such a part of the occasions at Montreal 
and Quebec, and the smaller communities where the 
royal visitors had made short stoppages. Wearing the 
uniform of a Field Marshal, King George sat in his 
carriage with military uprightness, although at the 
same time he smilingly saluted the crowds. Never 
before had such a magnificent spectacle been seen in 
the historic capital of the Dominion. 

With the arrival of Their Majesties at Canada’s 
Senate, the Royal Standard was unfurled for the 
first time in Canada’s history, and the King, now 
engaged on royal business, turned his mind to the 
cares of State with the passing for the first time in 
the Canadian Senate of royal assent to Bills. The 
Assent was given by the King from a scarlet throne, 
and the subject before the Senate was the passing of 
a Biil to provide training for Canada’s unemployed 
youth. In a speech, His Majesty said: ‘“‘ These visits, 
like the one made by the Queen and myself to the Continent 
of Europe, will, we trust, be viewed as an expression of the 
spirit of our peoples, which seeks ardently for closer friendship 
and better relations, not only with our kith and kin, but with 
the people of all nations and races.”’ 


“ 


Friday, May 19, will not only go down in the history 
of the Dominion of Canada as a great day, but will 
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have for all time a niche in American and Canadian 
journalism, as for the first time in the history of 
the British Monarchy Their Majesties broke a firm 
custom by according an audience to the Press. To 
say that this stretching of royal etiquette dropped a 
bombshell in newspaper offices is to put it mildly. 
It created more sensation throughout Canada and 
the United States than any event of these first days of 
the tour. That the King and Queen should give an 
interview to newspaper reporters was, perhaps, more 
revolutionary than the tour itself, and its repercussions 
throughout America can only be judged by the vivid 
accounts of the interview which hummed over the 
wires directly it had taken place. 

It is part of the routine at the White House in 
Washington for the President to give regular recep- 
tions to the Press, and these invitations are usually 
issued through the big news agencies and a description 
of the receptions reaches editorial offices over the tele- 
type. But the fact that the first ‘Press Reception’ of a 
British King and Queen was no ordinary event was 
signalized in the sending out by the royal entourage of 
an invitation on gild-edged, engraved cards, bearing 
the Royal Arms of England—as if the invitation was 
to a State Ball. Such cards were sent through the 
mail to over 100 newspaper offices, and the sensation 
created was almost as great as that of the declaration 
of war. The cards hinted that ‘Formal Dress’ would 
be de rigueur—but not compulsory ; and was inter- 
preted by one American newspaperman as ordinary 
dress, for he turned up in a green suit and coloured 
socks. 

Their Majesties received the 100 pressmen attached 
to the royal train in an ante-room at the historic 
Rideau Hall, residence of the Governor-General. 
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As the reporters waited for the King and Queen to 
appear, they speculated among themselves as to the 
correct procedure to be adopted at such a history- 
making interview. Was this to be an interview 
accorded on the usual lines by distinguished visitors 
to North America—or, was it a royal audience? The 
appearance of Their Majesties, however, soon put 
their minds at rest, for it was obvious that the recep- 
tion was to be similar to those accorded by President 
Roosevelt at the White House in Washington. 

The assembled reporters lined up along one side 
of the room and the King and Queen shook each 
correspondent by the hand and listened smilingly to 
the questions that were fired at them. To the amaze- 
ment of all present, it soon became apparent that the 
royal tourists were not being interviewed themselves as 
much as they were interviewing the assembled 
journalists ! 

The King inquired as to the difference in time lag 
in cabling their stories, and asked George Dixon of 
the New York Daily News how he managed to get from 
function to function in time. His Majesty laughed 
amusedly when the American reporter wisecracked : 
“By carrying enough credentials to choke a horse |” 

Just as the King turned to pass on, reporter Dixon 
could not help remarking in all seriousness : “Gee, 
Your Majesty, you certainly can take it!” His 
Majesty laughed again. For the first time an English 
King had been ‘blooded’ to American journalism, and 
subjected to what is known in the U.S.A. as the ‘wise- 
crack.’ While the King was allowing himself to be 
subjected to cross-examination by the male reporters, 
the Queen walked over to Dixie Tighe, famous woman 
columnist of the New York Post, and asked her if she 
had managed to sleep quite comfortably on the royal 
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train. On being assured that she had, the Queen 
remarked : “It is certainly wonderful how we can. 
The train is beautiful, and rides so smoothly.”? She 
then shook the girl reporter warmly by the hand, and 
made possible the cabling of the headline all over the 
United States of Miss Tighe’s remark: “The Queen 
clasped my dirty paw.” 

The readiness of the King and Queen to shake hands 
seems to have particularly captured the imagination 
of the American newshawks, for another New York 
reporter had the hand which the King clasped photo- 
graphed, and his Editor printed it life-size across the 
front page of his paper. This same reporter promptly 
announced that he intended to have a plaster cast 
made of his hand, so that he could present it as a 
historic relic to the Smithsonian Institute. Later, 
when the King and Queen read some of these typically 
American newspaper stories they were greatly amused, 
and the King, on seeing the headline ‘NEWSPAPER 
REPORTER GABS WITH THE KING,’ asked that 
such an intriguing clipping should be carefully kept 
in the royal archives as a souvenir of the tour. 

This Press reception was, without doubt, the greatest 
surprise of the tour up to the time of the arrival at 
Ottawa. The reactions in the United States were 
tremendous, for by snapping red tape the King 
silenced once and for all the few critics of the tour 
in America, and turned scepticism into the wildest 
enthusiasm. 

In looking back over the busy days of the tour, the 
week-end that Their Majesties spent in stately Ottawa, 
Canada’s capital, was probably the busiest, for it 
possessed the widest variety of ceremonies and inci- 
dents. For the first time during the tour, Queen 
Elizabeth broadcasted and, as it is hoped that this 
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book may be in some small measure a history of the 
tour, Her Majesty’s charming speech must necessarily 
be quoted. Laying the foundation stone of the 
Supreme Court Building in Ottawa, the Queen, in a 
voice that carried beautifully to a great audience, 
said : 

“Perhaps it is not inappropriate that this task should 
be performed by a woman, for a woman’s position in 
civilized society has depended upon the growth of the 
law. I am happy to lay the foundation stone of a 
building devoted to the administration of Justice in 
this great Dominion. Canada is rightly proud of 
being a land governed by the rule of law. Her 
Judiciary and members of her legal profession have 
been true to the highest British traditions of Bench and 
Bar. It is fitting that on these heights above the 
Ottawa—surely one of the noblest situations in the 
world—you should add to the imposing group of 
buildings which house your Parliament and the 
executive branch of the Government, a worthy home 
for your Supreme Court. Henceforth on these river- 
side cliffs, there will stand in this beautiful capital a 
group of public buildings unsurpassed as the symbol 
of free and democratic institutions which are our 
greatest heritage.” 

Her Majesty then made a special speech in French 
in conclusion, saying: “In Canada, as in Great 
Britain, justice is administered according to two great 
dissimilar legislations. In my native land of Scotland 
we have a law founded on Roman law. It springs 
from the same fountain head as your civil law in the 
old province of Quebec. In England, as in Canada’s 
other provinces, Common Law prevails. At Ottawa, 
as at Westminster, both are administered by the 
Supreme Court of Justice. To me this is a very happy 
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augury. To see your two great races with their 
different legislations, beliefs and traditions, uniting 
more and more closely, after the manner of England 
and Scotland, by ties of affection, of respect and of 
common ideals, is my fondest wish.” 

What was not generally known about this first 
broadcast by an English Queen over a North American 
hook-up, was that it was not only prepared by a 
member of the King’s staff. Her Majesty insisted on 
studying the draft herself, and the references to Scot- 
land and Scottish legislation were appended by the 
Queen in her own hand, and were entirely her own 
composition. 

The Queen’s excellent French was greatly admired, 
and while she was broadcasting the King watched her 
closely and smiled as, after she had finished, she turned 
and shook hands with three stonemasons who had 
been working on the building. She next had a con- 
versation with a Scot named George Reid, who, 
although he has been in Canada for thirty-five of his 
fifty years, still addressed Her Majesty in a broad 
Scots accent. When the Queen asked him where he 
came from, he replied “Hamilton.” Her Majesty 
then told him that she had visited the place and had 
liked it immensely. 

Commenting on the talk afterwards, the old Scot 
said : “She’s the loveliest leddy I ever saw. She shook 
hauns wi? me twice. Maybe that was because I gied 
her sich a hearty grip the first time !” 

After the Queen’s broadcast Their Majesties made 
another drive through Ottawa and over the river to 
Hull in Quebec. They took lunch with Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King, the Prime Minister, at his official resi- 
dence, Laurier House. Subsequently they returned 
to a garden party at Government House, attended by 
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5,000 privileged guests. There were no formal pre- 
sentations, and the King and Queen mingled with 
their guests, just as if it had been a garden party at 
Buckingham Palace. 

The evening terminated with a Parliamentary dinner 
at the Chateau Laurier Hotel. In response to repeated 
cheers, the King and Queen appeared on the balcony, 
although this had not been planned as part of the 
evening’s activities. 

By far the most interesting sidelights on the days of 
the tour are to be found in the many unrehearsed 
incidents which took place. For instance, after 
unveiling Canada’s National War Memorial at Ottawa, 
Their Majesties suddenly took it into their heads to 
walk from the dais to where a crowd of Ex-Servicemen 
were standing. This was not ‘in the programme,’ 
and so delighted were these ex-soldiers that their 
enthusiasm broke all bounds, and they surged round 
the King and Queen to such an extent that Their 
Majesties were soon ‘lost’ in their midst, while the 
Royal Police escort and members of the royal entour- 
age hovered fearfully on the outskirts, hoping that no 
untoward incident would take place which might 
harm or offend their royal charges. Far from it. 
Both the King and Queen were observed to be laugh- 
ing and chatting to the men with delightful infor- 
mality. One grizzled veteran held out his hand to 
the Queen and said : ‘“‘Put it there, Your Majesty !” 

“Right you are,” laughed the Queen, and they 
shook hands. ‘‘We think youw’re swell,” said another 
ex-soldier as he patted the King on the back in friendly 
fashion, while another shook His Majesty’s hand and 
said : ‘“You’re doing fine, King!” It was a great day 
for those Ex-Servicemen—and, possibly, for Their 
Majesties also. At least they looked as if they had 
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enjoyed meeting the men as much as the ex-soldiers 
had been thrilled by close personal contact with the 
royal visitors. 


After so many hectic days no one begrudged the 
King and Queen the quiet Sunday they were able to 
spend as the guests of Lord Tweedsmuir, the Governor- 
General. Before lunching with him and Lady Tweeds- 
muir, the King and Queen retired to their suite to 
take a telephone call to which both Their Majesties had 
been looking forward—a 3,000 mile call to Princesses 
Elizabeth and Margaret Rose. The two Princesses 
had gone for the week-end to St. Paul’s, Waldenbury, 
Hertfordshire, the country seat of their Uncle David— 
the Hon. David Bowes-Lyon, youngest brother of the 
Queen. It was in the study of this beautiful country 
house that the two little girls eagerly awaited the 
ringing of the telephone bell which would signal that 
in a few seconds their ‘Mummy’ and ‘Daddy’ would 
be talking to them from the other side of the Atlantic. 
The call arrived shortly after 3 p.m.—it was 10 a.m. 
in Ottawa—and Princess Elizabeth, as the elder 
daughter, took the instrument first from her uncle 
after he had been informed by the overseas operator 
that : “We have a call from Canada waiting on the 
line.” Excitedly Princess Elizabeth placed the tele- 
phone to her ear and when she heard her Mother, the 
Queen, speaking, she cried delightedly, ‘‘Hullo, 
Mummy, this is me!” For fifteen minutes, at a cost 
to the King of £1 a minute, the two Princesses talked 
to their parents. 

Eagerly they asked about the tour, and were told by 
their royal father that it was ‘delightful. Their 
Majesties then told their two daughters about the 
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places they had visited and what a great reception 
they had received. The Queen spoke feelingly with 
Princess Elizabeth, and hoped that she was carrying 
out her promise made to her mother, just before the 
Empress of Australia sailed from Southampton, to 
“Look after Margaret.” The Princess assured her 
mother that she was doing so, and spoke happily of 
what they had been doing while their parents were 
away. They told the Queen of their visit to the Zoo, 
and of the excitement of their first ride in a tube 
train. Princess Margaret was full of the fact that she 
had passed her Girl Guides Test Track. “I did it just 
like a Red Indian,” she cried, and then asked her 
mother if she had seen any Red Indians in Canada— 
to which the Queen replied that she had seen many. 
After fond messages and promises to telephone again, 
the historic telephone conversation ended. Their 
Majesties continued to enjoy their Sunday quietness, 
and the Princesses went into the peaceful garden of 
the beautiful Queen Anne house, where they were 
staying with their uncle and aunt, to play croquet. 
Before going to Government House for lunch, how- 
ever, the King and Queen decided that they would 
like to get away from all the hustle and bustle of the 
tour by taking a quiet walk in the beautiful woods 
on the outskirts of Ottawa. After motoring three 
miles and coming to a charming woodland glen, they 
left their car, dismissed the attendant equerries and 
police guard, and—quite alone—just husband and 
wife, they disappeared through the leafy glades. 
Dressed quite informally in tweeds, they walked and 
talked quietly—no doubt mentioning the talk they had 
just had with their children, and reminiscing on the 
many incidents of the recent days of pageantry. 
- For the time being they determined to relax from the 
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cares of their position and to enjoy, without the 
booming of guns and the roar of cheering crowds, the 
pleasant countryside of the Dominion which they had 
so far only seen from the windows of the royal train or 
while being driven along thickly crowded roads. 

Then a charming incident happened. Suddenly a 
small boy appeared from behind a tree and stood 
staring at them with quiet curiosity. About nine 
years old, he was dressed in rough farming clothes. A 
dog of mixed breed jumped around him, barking. 
For a few minutes Their Majesties watched him 
amusedly. His casual interest probably intrigued 
them—so much so that the Queen could not resist 
speaking to him. 

“Do you know who this is ?” she asked, pointing to 
King George. 

“No,” answered the boy. 

“Tt’s your King,” she said. 

“Oh,” said the youngster, obviously not believing 
the fact. 

“But it 2s the King,” said the Queen again. 

Then the little boy’s expression changed suddenly 
as it dawned upon him that this was no leg-pull—that 
he was, in fact, face to face with his King and Queen 
and was being accorded a private interview which 
thousands of people would have given much to 
receive. 

‘Jiminy crickets !”’ he exclaimed, grabbed his cap 
from his head, turned on his heel, and ran off as fast as 
his little legs could carry him, with his dog scampering 
after him. Meanwhile, the King and Queen watched 
him disappear through the trees—laughing heartily at 
his sudden bashfulness. 


GHAPTER SIX 


THE OUINS MEET PHET 
ROYAL GUARDIANS 


WO LUXURY TRAINS ARE CONVERGING 
on Toronto, Ontario. One 1s the Royal Blue 
Train which has been conveying Their 
Majesties the King and Queen westward from 
Quebec. The other is the ‘Quintland Special’ 
carrying the most famous babies in the world, the 
‘Quins’, or ‘Quints’ as they are known in Canada 
—for one of the strangest meetings ever to take place ; 
a meeting which was one of the most informal high- 
lights of the royal North American tour, for Their 
Majesties are to make the acquaintance of five of 
their smallest subjects, and the Quins to meet their 
King and Queen who are by law their legal guardians. 
For weeks at their specially built créche at Cal- 
lender, Ontario, these five little girls, who themselves 
have made history, have been schooled by their 
medical guardian, Dr. A. R. Dafoe, and by their 
nurses for the greatest event of their lives. Primarily 
they have been trained to curtsy to the King and 
Queen, no easy feat for little girls nearing their fifth 
birthday. Their progress in royal etiquette has been 
news for weeks and has caused considerable anxiety 
to their own entourage. Emilie Dionne, the most 
mischievous member of the five, has caused particular 
concern, for she insisted upon performing her curtsy 
by standing on her head. The trouble started when, 
upon performing this trick during a lesson, those 
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present sat back and laughed, which of course encour- 
aged the little girl. Finding that she had caused no 
little amusement, she persisted in ending all future 
curtsies in the same way. Her little sisters, Yvonne, 
Cecile, Annette and Marie, however, quickly learned 
the right technique and were leg-perfect within a few 
days of May 22nd—the date for the royal audience 
at Toronto. 

Possibly these famous children had thought more 
than anyone else in Canada about the great honour 
~ they were to enjoy, and from the time that Dr. Dafoe 
told them they were to mect Their Majesties, it 
became their sole topic of conversation. At first the 
Quins were disappointed to learn that the Princesses 
Elizabeth and Margaret Rose would not be accom- 
panying the royal tourists ; but after solemn conclave 
they decided quite on their own initiative that they 
would remedy the absence of the Princesses by sending 
them a present ! Eventually they decided that a signed 
photograph of themselves would be a suitable gift. 

So within a week of their fifth birthday the Dionne 
Quintuplets, to give them their full title, left their 
secluded home and boarded the special crimson-and- 
gold train—the ‘Quintland Special’, which a fatherly 
Canadian Government had provided for them—and 
set off on the two-hundred-mile journey from Callender 
to Toronto. Like their Royal Guardians they are 
en route to meet, the Quins are always an object of 
great public interest, and over two thousand people 
gathered at Callender station to see them off. They 
were disappointed, however, for at the request of the 
police the children, with Dr. Dafoe, their two nurses 
and their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Dionne, boarded the 
‘special’ at a small crossing called Trout Lake, not far 
out of Callender. 
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It is symbolical that, like King George and Queen 
Elizabeth, Canada’s most famous children are on this 
day seeing a world they had not visited before. They 
travelled from their hospital home to Trout Lake by 
car, and it was a wonderful new experience for them. 
They had never been in a car before or, for that 
matter, a train. They are seeing the wonderful out- 
side world for the first time—rather like miniature 
brides, each with a beautiful new white frock which 
has been made for the great occasion. 

It was only the day before they saw these pretty 
dresses for the first time—dresses of white organdie 
with a wide taffeta sash and streamers, and skirts 
reaching to the floor. Each had two rosebuds of a 
different colour for her hair, so that the King and 
Queen can distinguish them—Marie, yellow rosebuds ; 
Annette, green blossoms; Cecile, blue flowers ; 
Emilie, pink rosebuds; Yvonne, mauve flowers. 
Their shoes were to be black patent-leather, with 
white socks, French lace mittens ; and they were to 
carry nosegays of flowers to match the rosebuds. 

As travelling outfits, the little girls wore light-blue 
flannel coats, double-breasted with petal pockets and 
a belt at the back, lined with pale-blue satin and 
fastened with six bone buttons. Each wore a poke 
bonnet of white straw, trimmed with pink ribbon and 
patterned with blue forget-me-nots. Under their 
coats they wore travelling dresses of pale-blue broad- 
cloth, with white collars trimmed with dark-blue 
stitching. 

Dr. Dafoe’s own description of the plans for the 
comfort of his little charges gives the impression that 
as much care was taken to ensure their safety on their 
‘royal’ train as that of Their Majesties themselves in 
their tour across Canada. “This will be the first time 
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that the Quintuplets have left the hospital to which 
they were carried at four years old. They are not 
very excited because, never having been outside their 
playrooms and garden, they have no conception of 
what a journey by car and train means, still less what 
a city like Toronto is like.” 

What the subsequent reactions of the little girls 
were will be described later. How well the Quins 
stood the ordeal is really characteristic of them. 
Nothing frightened them—and they were full of 
curiosity about everything that went on around them. 
The day before they started on their journey, a car 
was taken for them to see at their home, so that they 
would not be frightened. After listening to the engine, 
the only comment made came from Marie who, after 
listening attentively, remarked: “There are birds 
inside there !” 

Continuing his account of the plans he had made 
for the presentation, made before they left Callender, 
Dr. Dafoe said: “Their two nurses, Miss O’Shaugh- 
nessy and Miss Coriveau, have taught them to make 
royal curtsies, and I think Their Majesties will be 
amused at the quaint postures some of them get into. 
We have held rehearsals of the presentation ceremony, 
in which I’ve played the part of the King, and they 
have been announced to me in turn by name ; this 
amused them immensely. But they have not been 
coached to say anything to Their Majesties. We want 
them to behave quite naturally. I am taking a gramo- 
phone and some records which the children know 
well, so that if they are scared at all by the novelty 
of the surroundings we shall be able to distract their 
attention. Eight quarts of milk and two quarts of 
special chlorinated water, to which they are accus- 
tomed, will be taken on board their train to minimize 
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the risk of any digestive troubles. Their breakfast 
before going to see the Queen and King will be 
orange juice, a soft boiled egg, and brown bread.” 

So on that sunny day in May, five of Their Majesties’ 
youngest and most famous subjects were smuggled 
aboard their ‘Quintland Special’ amid many amusing 
incidents on the part of the little girls. Marie decided 
that as she was to be presented to the King and 
Queen her oldest doll should be presented also! Her 
sisters agreed. Yvonne chose a duck from among her 
toys, Annette a bear almost as large as herself, Emilie 
a favourite toy monkey, and Cecile a stuffed dog. At 
the last moment the departure was held up by Yvonne's 
changing her mind, woman-like. She decided that 
the duck should not go and insisted that Peter, her 
favourite rabbit, should have the honour instead. In 
truly chivalrous style Dr. Dafoe and the nurses allowed 
her to have her way ! 

After they arrived at Toronto, the famous babies 
were quickly transferred to a waiting limousine to be 
driven speedily to the Legislative Building where the 
King and Queen had arranged to see them. As they 
walked across the platform to their waiting car, sur- 
rounded by an excited crowd, they showed little 
embarrassment, merely exclaiming “‘Voiture ! Vorture /”’ 
excitedly to each other when they saw that they were 
to ride once more in a motor-car. 

Only once during that great day in their little lives 
did they show fright. As they neared the Legislative 
Building the car passed a drum and bugle band 
playing full blast. With one accord they all ducked 
their heads below the side of the car and did not 
_ reappear until they were assisted out of the limousine. 

Just before the arrival of the Quintuplets King 
George and Queen Elizabeth had been presented to 
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the Legislative Assembly, and when Their Majesties 
had retired the Speaker announced that, after the 
signal honour of the visit of the King and Queen, the 
Assembly would now “meet the queens”. The Quin- 
tuplets were then immediately introduced into the 
Legislature, at once causing roars of laughter in that 
usually solemn House by throwing kisses to high 
officials and members of the Assembly who had, only 
a few moments before, accorded the King and Queen 
their traditionally formal welcome. 

Emilie, who was the last to enter and walk through 
the House, raised cheers and laughter by insisting on 
waving and bowing to all and sundry, and nearly 
toppling over while trying to crane her neck and look 
up into the gallery. They were then led by their nurses 
and Dr. Dafoe into the formal Drawing-Room of the 
Legislative Assembly—usually used by the Lieutenant- 
Governor for social functions, and furnished in sombre 
style. Here the Quins’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. Dionne, 
were already waiting. Mr. Dionne was wearing a 
dark-blue suit, while his wife was in a plain, blue crépe 
dress, hat and shoes to match. 

While waiting, the Quins sat in a row on a large 
chesterfield and looked demurely out of the windows, 
their chins cupped in their hands, watching the 
Dragoon Guards drawn up in splendour outside. 
Even little Marie, usually the most restless and full of 
ideas of her own, was at last quiet, despite the fact 
that she had refused at first to get down from 
the official car in which they had travelled, crying 
out plaintively to Dr. Dafoe, ‘More ride, more 
ride !” 

The famous Canadian doctor stood beside them in 
morning coat instead of the white jacket in which he 
has been pictured all over the world, fearful—as he 
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afterwards admitted—lest little Emilie should carry 
out her threat and end her curtsy to the Queen by 
standing on her head. Also in ready attendance stood 
the two nurses, obviously feeling the strain of the 
ordeal much more acutely than the five little girls 
bathed in sunlight under the window. 

At last the door at the end of the large room opened, 
and the King entered in the uniform of an Admiral 
of the Fleet. The Queen followed, wearing her favourite 
colour, which is now known throughout North America 
as the ‘Queen’s blue’, with a coat cut on cape lines 
to match, a fur scarf and halo hat. The Quins looked 
at Their Majesties wide-eyed. 

The Prime Minister of Ontario now stepped for- 
ward and escorted the King and Queen to Dr. Dafoe, 
presenting him to Their Majesties. ““This is Canada’s 
greatest doctor.” It was surely the little country 
practitioner’s greatest moment—although he had 
already made medical history by keeping Mrs. Dionne’s 
five babies alive. After shaking hands with the King 
the little grey-haired doctor prepared to take a back 
seat, for he knew only too well that it would probably 
not be long before his little charges would take over 
the whole proceedings and run everything their own 
way—and probably the King and Queen into the 
bargain. It was not long before his expectations were 
realized ! : 

Before relinquishing the stage to them entirely, 
however, the Doctor presented the parents. The proud © 
mother curtsied and the Queen spoke to her for a 
few minutes in French, while Mr. Dionne bowed to 
the King and also conversed in French. Before the 
reception someone had asked Canada’s most famous 
father whether he was likely to be nervous, to which 
Oliva Dionne had replied, ““Why should I be? The 
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King and Queen have been brought up properly, and 
I’m sure they won’t laugh at us.” 

At last came the great moment that everyone had 
been waiting for rather nervously, especially on the 
part of the Quins’ guardians. Carefully, the five little 
girls clambered down from the couch on which they 
had been sitting in a row, and walked in a small pro- 
cession towards their official guardians, their little 
patent-leather shoes with a few inches of white sock 
showing above them, tripped across the thick carpet 
and stopped in front of Their Majesties. Everyone 
except the King and Queen held their breath. The 
great ordeal of the curtsy had come. In most graceful 
unison the five little girls sank into perfect curtsies. 
Emilie did not stand on her head ; and if Dr. Dafoe 
felt ike wiping his brow, his feelings can readily be 
understood. 

First Yvonne stepped forward with the little bouquet 
in her hand matching the flowers in her hair and 
handed it to the Queen, who received it with a smile. 
Emilie then proffered her posy, followed by Annette 
and Cecile. Then came the first charming contre- 
temps. © Marie, always ‘different’, noticed that the 
Queen had her arms already full of flowers. She 
glanced at the King who, of course, had none. Her 
mind was made up. She stepped forward and gave 
her little bouquet to His Majesty ! 

Still mindful of decorum, the little girls then toddled 
back to their settee and sat down quietly in a row 
again, all smiles. The King and Queen looked back 
at them and also smiled. That was too much for the 
little ladies. Yvonne suddenly called out her own 
name and immediately the others followed suit. They 
then slipped to the ground again and, forgetful of 
royal etiquette, advanced towards the Queen. Cecile, 
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leading the way, took the initiative. She toddled 
towards the Queen holding up her arms. Her Majesty 
promptly knelt down, and immediately five pairs of 
arms were trying to embrace her at once, and five 
pairs of moist little lips were smothering her face with 
kisses. It was all quite unrehearsed. The Queen, 
casting all formality aside, put her arms round each 
little girl and returned the kisses. Tears welled up in 
her eyes as the five of them embraced her. It is easy 
to believe that at that moment her mind travelled 
over the three-thousand miles which separated her 
from her own daughters. As the Queen talked to the 
Quins, the King stood by smiling. Yvonne, realizing 
that His Majesty was being left rather out in the cold, 
ran over to him and grabbed his hand. The King 
bent down, kissed her and chatted smilingly. It was 
all charming and informal, and is well described by 
Dr. Dafoe, who witnessed the whole scene : 

“It was just a mother and father meeting five 
normal, natural little children,’ the famous doctor 
recounted afterwards. “Each of the little girls gave 
the Queen a kiss and a hug, and sent her love back 
to the Princesses. Cecile took matters into her own 
hands ; she walked up to the King, admired his blue 
naval uniform, and told him that blue was her favourite 
colour. His Majesty laughed and when she questioned 
him about his medals and decorations, he graciously 
explained them to her. Then the Queen received 
from the children the autographed photograph for 
the Princesses.” 

Dr. Dafoe readily admits that it was the greatest 
moment of his life. ‘‘What a scene,’’ he continued. 
“T had a lump in my throat as big as an apple. We 
had been expecting a sober, formal presentation. What 
we got was the meeting of a mother and father who 
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had been separated from their own babies, with five 
little children who, incidentally, happened to be their 
wards. Believe me, it was the big moment of my life, 
and the King and Queen were just as thrilled as I 
was. I was so happy that we, the guardians appointed 
by the King to care for these quintuplets, were able to 
give such a good account of ourselves. Before leaving, 
the Queen said to me, ‘They’re wonderful children,’ 
and the King kept repeating, ‘Wonderful! Won- 
derfinly 2 

Before they left, each of the Quins was presented 
with a neat parcel containing little blue coats which 
the Queen had brought specially from England for 
them as presents from the Princesses Elizabeth and 
Margaret Rose. 

The presentation over, the five excited little girls 
were smuggled through a back entrance of the Legis- 
lative Building into their waiting car, and driven back 
to the siding where their ‘Quintland Special’ was 
waiting to take them back to their home. After lunch, 
at which the little girls could hardly keep their atten- 
tion on their food because of their prattling excite- 
ment, they were each put to bed in a little cot for 
a much-needed rest after the thrills and excitements of 
the morning. , 

And so they were swiftly borne back to the isolation 
from which they had been brought into the strange 
world they had seen for so short a time. 
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WINNIPEG AND TO THE 
GOLDEN WEST 


HE ARRIVAL OF THE KING AND QUEEN 

at Winnipeg, the ‘Windy City’, might have 

meant the end of Their Majesties’ great tour 
of the New World, for the entire Empire had been 
shocked to hear of the sad accident to Queen Mary 
in London—an accident which, fortunately for the 
British Empire, ended only in shock and a slight 
bruising for Her Majesty. 

Not unnaturally the news cabled to King George 
and Queen Elizabeth from Buckingham Palace cast 
a shadow over what had up to then been the most 
spectacular tour ever made by members of our Royal 
Family. Later cables, however, relieved the anxiety 
of Their Majesties, and when they eventually detrained 
at Winnipeg both the King and the Queen had lost 
the worried look that had been on their faces the 
night before. Had the news been of a more serious 
nature it would have been imperative for the tour to 
be cancelled and the King and his Queen would 
naturally have returned post-haste to England. 

When the people of the Empire were reassured 
that the accident was not nearly as serious as had 
first been believed, the North American tour, if 
anything, assumed an increased cordiality. Queen 
Mary’s own reassuring cables to her son and daughter- 
in-law brought not only relief but encouragement for 
the success of the tour. 
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And so, with the smiles that had so far captured 
the hearts of thousands throughout Canada, the King 
and Queen descended from the royal train to face 
Winnipeg’s citizens, who had been waiting for hours 
in teeming rain to greet them. Once again the strains 
of God Save the King broke out, punctuated by the 
booming of cannons firing the royal salute. 

As the Queen stepped from the train, wearing a 
brown ensemble with brown straw hat and a spray 
of enamel maple leaves on her shoulder, officials, 
including the Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, 
looked anxiously from her to the sky and back again, 
wondering what ought to be done as Her Majesty 
was obviously in for a wetting. While everything 
else had been organized down to the last detail, no 
one had thought of providing umbrellas in case it 
rained. As the officials consulted with each other the 
problem was solved—not by officialdom, but by an 
ordinary onlooker. Pushing his way past the police 
escort of ‘Mounties’, he advanced towards the platform, 
at the same time waving a rather dilapidated umbrella 
above his head. “Will you take this, Your Majesty ?” 
he inquired courteously. The Queen turned and 
smiled, and as the umbrella was handed up to her, 
she waved a hand in gratitude to the man who had 
come to her rescue. When Her Majesty opened the 
umbrella a renewed cheer went up from the crowd, 
and the donor of it became the hero of the day. 

To-day in Winnipeg that particular umbrella has 
a place of honour in its owner’s home and is as famous 
locally as that other umbrella which flew to Munich. 

It was indeed a day of surprises. As the King 
advanced, wearing the uniform of an Admiral of the 
Fleet, it was noticed that two fingers of his right hand 
were still covered with sticking plaster. This caused 
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the Mayor of Winnipeg, Mr. John Queen, some slight 
anxiety as whether to shake hands with His Majesty. 
The King, quick to notice embarrassment in those he 
meets, soon solved his difficulty for him, however, by 
thrusting his hand forward and firmly gripping that 
of the Mayor. 

As was the case with the Mayor of Montreal, the 
inhabitants of Winnipeg were interested regarding the 
behaviour of their own Mayor during the royal visit. 
When the preparations were in quite an embryonic 
stage, Mayor Queen had intrigued his fellow citizens 
by certain hints regarding the attire he would adopt 
for the occasion. When asked whether he would 
conform to tradition and wear the formal dress 
consisting of morning coat and silk hat, he had replied 
that, as he was the representative of the working 
classes, he would wear the clothes of a working man ; 
would not alter his customary clothing—and most 
certainly would not be seen parading the streets of 
his city wearing a ‘topper’. News of this reached 
Mr. Ralph Day, Mayor of Toronto, however, and he 
dispatched to his brother Mayor a brand new top- 
hat which must, so he said, ‘prove irresistible’. 

To their delight, the people of Winnipeg saw on 
this day that the glossy headgear had, as the Mayor 
of Toronto predicted, ‘proved irresistible’, for there 
was their Mayor sartorially de rigueur, not only in a 
well-fitting morning coat, but also wearing the now- 
famous top-hat. And he wore it at a jaunty angle— 
which reminded one rather of Mayor Walker of New 
York, whose reputation as being the best-dressed 
Mayor in the United States went round the world. 
In addition to that, Mayor Queen declared : “I am 
going to keep that hat. I like it—and it’s a perfect 
fit!’ Just another of the amazing changes and 
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reactions brought about by the visit of Royalty to the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Indeed, Wednesday, May 24th, will live in the 
memory of the people of Winnipeg, for the fortitude 
shown by the royal visitors in the face of the most 
inclement weather. 

After the official receptions at the station, the King 
and Queen walked out to take their places in the 
official car. It was still raining heavily. The chauffeur 
had put up the hood so that Their Majesties would 
not get drenched ; he would not have done this, or 
been ordered to do so had it been known that bad 
weather never alters the plans of our Royal Family. 
When she saw that the car had been turned into a 
closed one, the Queen immediately asked for it to be 
lowered again. As Mr. Mackenzie King handed her 
into the car when this was done, he could not help 
expressing what must have been in the minds of the 
thousands of spectators : “You are very brave, Ma’am.” 

Strange anomaly, however, was the fact that, as 
the people of Quebec and Ontario had rejoiced in 
the sunshine that heralded the royal visit, so the people 
of Manitoba and Winnipeg in particular rejoiced that 
it was wet! They had had little or no rain since last 
October, and it was most urgently needed to ripen 
the wheat of the prairie upon which their livelihoods 
_ depended. 

Their Majesties’ visit to Winnipeg coincided with 
Empire Day, and on this occasion the King delivered 
one of the most stimulating broadcast speeches of his 
reign. It was relayed by the Canadian radio, in 
conjunction with the B.B.C., all over the Empire. 
The broadcast was of such importance that it must 
definitely have a place in this history of the tour: 
“To-day is the anniversary of Queen Victoria’s 
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birthday as well as Empire Day, and I am glad that 
I speak to you on this day amid surroundings eloquent 
of the Empire’s achievement since Queen Victoria 
was born,” he began, ‘‘Winnipeg, the city from which 
I am speaking, was no more than a fort and a hamlet 
upon the open prairie when Queen Victoria began to 
rule. 

‘To-day it is a monument to the faith and energy 
which have created and upheld the worldwide Empire 
of our time. Canada, with its sister nations, Australia 
and New Zealand, made its place in the world’s 
society within the last hundred years. For a long 
period in history it was the mind of Europe which 
led the march and fixed the aims of progress in the 
world. But that tide of inspiration is no longer running 
as it did in times gone by. The Christian civilization 
of Europe is now profoundly troubled and challenged 
from within. 

“The journey which the Queen and I are making 
in Canada has been a deeply moving experience, and 
I welcome this opportunity of sharing with my subjects 
in all parts of the world some of the thought and 
feeling which it has inspired in me. 

“We often talk of the Old World and the New. It 
is one of the greatest services of the British Empire 
that it serves to link and harmonize the truth. 

‘That part of the British realm which lies in Europe 
and Asia looks back upon many centuries of civilized 
life. We are striving to restore its standards, but the 
task is long and hard. Asia, too, is changing fast and 
its mind is deeply disturbed. Is not this a moment 


~ when the Old World in its turn might look for hope 


and guidance to the achievements of the New? There 
is one example in particular which North America 
can offer other parts of the world. 
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“A century ago, when Queen Victoria began to 
reign, a great Constitutional struggle was in progress 
in the Canadian provinces. But soon after that time 
Canada achieved responsible self-government. Free- 
dom and responsibility led them gradually to compose 
their differences and cement this noble federation 
from sea to sea. 

“The sense of race may be a dangerous and disrup- 
tive force, but the English and the French have shown 
in Canada that they can keep the pride and distinctive 
culture which it inspires, while yet combining to 
establish a broader freedom and security than either 
could have achieved alone. 

“Nor is that the only chapter in North American 
history that deserves consideration. Canada and the 
United States have had to dispose of searching 
differences of aim and interest during the past hundred 
years, but never has one of these differences been 
resolved by force or threat. 

“No man, thank God, will ever again conceive 
anything other than arbitrament between the peoples 
of my Empire and the peoples of the United States. 
The faith in reason and fair play, which we share 
with them, is one of the chief ideals that guides the 
British Empire in all its ways to-day. It is not in 
power, or wealth alone, nor in dominion over other 
peoples, that the true greatness of an Empire consists. 
Those things are but the instruments. They are not 
the end or the ideal. The end is freedom, justice 
and peace in equal measure for all, secure against 
attack from without and from within. It is only by 
adding to the spiritual dignity and material happiness 
of human life in all its myriad homes that an Empire 
can claim to be of service to its own people and to 
the world, | 
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“T would end with a special word of greeting to those of 
my listeners who are young. It 1s true—and I deplore deeply 
—that the skies are overcast in more than one quarter at the 
present time. Do not on that account lose heart. Life is a 
great adventure, and everyone of you can be a pioneer, blazing 
by thought and service a trail to better things. Hold fast to 
all that is just and of good report in the heritage which your 
fathers left you, but strive also to improve and equalize that 
heritage for all men and women in the years to come. 
Remember, too, that the key to all true progress ltes in fatth, 
hope and love. May God give you their support—and may 
God help them to prevail.” 

Those who have heard all the King’s radio broad- 
casts, in fact, all of his speeches, by virtue of their 
position close to him, said at the time that it was one 
of the most stirring given by the King since he 
ascended the throne. 

“Life is a great adventure !” A stirring call to the 
youth of the Empire and spoken by our King—a man 
who has had during his life his own measure of 
adventure which he has faced with the fortitude and 
characteristics of his Royal House. Also, too, every 
speech the King makes is, in reality, a triumph of 
personal courage. He has always disliked public 
speaking because of an innate shyness, and the handicap 
of a stammer which he has now completely overcome, 
after years of patient endurance. Now, although his 
public speeches are still an ordeal to him, no sense of 
oratory could better their effectiveness. Notice the 
carefully graded tempo of his speeches, the slow, 
careful, but perfectly clear enunciation, so that not one 
word is lost on his listeners ; the sincerity with which 
he utters every word. 

Contrast his measured style with the emotionalism 
of Hitler-—the bombast of Il Duce. Test the depth 
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of their meaning and you will appreciate to the full 
the value of His Majesty’s broadcasts and speeches to 
the progress and welfare of the Empire. 

So important did the Dictators consider this speech 
that both the Fuehrer and the Duce had them picked 
up by their own radio organizations and carefully 
translated, so that not one word was missed. To the 
people of the British Empire that broadcast was a 
message of goodwill from our King. To the Dictator- 
ships it came as something much more—as the voice 
of our Empire through the mouth of our King—a. 
warning to ‘take care’ ! 

When the King and Queen arrived at Regina, the 
capital of the wheat-growing province of Saskatche- 
wan, they were quick to notice that there was not a 
silk hat visible! Not that this meant very much to 
‘Their Majesties: if anything, it was a welcome 
change. The hard-bitten farmers of this great pro- 
vince could or would not bring themselves, not even 
on a royal visit, to wear ‘stove-pipe’ hats, as they 
call them. 

The royal tourists were met at the station by the 
Hon. Rachie McNab, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
province ; Mayor A. C. Ellison, dressed in ordinary 
farmer’s clothes of breeches and leggings and wide- 
brimmed hat ; and by hundreds of children from the 
farmsteads and prairie towns scattered around the 
capital. Many of the youngsters’ parents could not 
afford the journey for both themselves and _ their 
children, so many of them gencrously let their young- 
sters go instead—spending the money they could have 
used for their fares on new dresses for the children, 
which, by the time they arrived at Regina, were 
sadly the worse for wear after travelling over the 
rough roads, often in horse-drawn carts. 
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It was unfortunate for the city that no sooner were 
they ready to receive the King and Queen than the 
annual rains arrived. It was raining when the royal 
travellers arrived. ‘““Thanks for the rain,” was one 
of the quips that came from the crowd that greeted 
Their Majesties. The end of the drought meant that 
their crops would once more bear fruit. 

Shortly before the royal train arrived at Regina, 
the King ordered a stop to be made so that he and 
the Queen could go for a short walk out on to the 
prairie. So swiftly did the King walk, however, that 
the rest of the royal party were soon left behind. 
“TLet’s run to catch him up,” said the Queen, and 
Her Majesty, her lady-in-waiting, and the King’s 
equerries all broke into a run for the couple of hundred 
yards that separated them from His Majesty. Over 
7,000 people, including Chippewa Indians, greeted 
the King when a further stop was made a little later. 
Earlier in the day, the King had also stopped at 
Brandon, Manitoba. Here, with his usual considera- 
tion for others, the King said to a group of ex- 
Servicemen: ‘“‘Will you kindly stand a little farther 
back, so that we can see the children ?”’ 

When the ex-Servicemen retired His Majesty smiled 
his thanks, walked among the children, and then 
returned to the war veterans, many of whom he 
shook by the hand. 


Gradually the King and Queen were approaching 
the beginning of their tour of the United States. At 
Winnipeg they had broken the back of their tour and 
carried out the most important of their visits. Ahead 
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lay such strangely named places as Medicine Hat and 
Moose Jaw—the former called the luckiest town in 
the Dominion—the latter the unluckiest. Moose Jaw 
derives its name from the translation of its Indian 
name which meant, ‘the creek where the white man 
mended his cart with a moose jawbone’. A dozen 
years ago Moose Jaw was a prosperous prairie city. 
But seven long years of drought and disease have 
ruined the wheat crop which is its only means of 
prosperity. Unemployment became rife. Buildings 
fell into bad repair and Moose Jaw is, to-day, only a 
shadow of its former self. 

Yet, this little spectre town ‘put the flags out’ for 
the royal visitors. Although its spectacle could not 
compare with richer townships and cities of the 
prairies, the inhabitants had for months prepared to 
give the King and Queen the most enthusiastic welcome 
in their power. 

It is doubtful, as the royal train halted and Their 
Majesties received the address of welcome, whether 
they knew how these loyal sons of the prairie had 
denied themselves for months—saving up; holding 
jumble sales and collections in order that they could 
do justice to the honour that was to be paid to them 
by their King and Queen. Possibly Their Majesties 
saw more than they commented upon. Probably 
they noticed that the inhabitants had only been able 
to provide ordinary chairs for them instead of the 
gilded thrones and chairs which cities like Montreal 
and Quebec had been able to afford. They may 
have noticed that the Oriental rugs which had been 
laid out on the station platform for them differed from 
the thick red carpeting which had been provided at 
other stopping piaces ; and if they did, they recognized 
that here was as much loyalty and enthusiasm at their 
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arrival as anywhere else where they had been cheered 
by their Canadian subjects. It is probable that, 
because they recognized that this hard-up little town- 
ship had gone to such pains to put on as good a show 
as it could, they expressed possibly even a little more 
interest than they did elsewhere. It is fairly certain 
that they did realize how bad things were when they 
learned that Moose Jaw is known throughout the 
Dominion as ‘the town that can take it on the 
chin’ ! 

And so to Medicine Hat—the luckiest town in 
Canada. This important town in the cow country 
has unusual natural properties. Beneath its founda- 
tions is a limitless supply of gas fuel available for 
lighting and power for the entire district at practically 
no cost. 

The King and Queen arrived at noon. Although 
the sun was shining brightly the King noticed that the 
lamps were still alight. Immediately he made 
inquiries as to this phenomenon. Was this another 
way of showing the town’s welcome to the Queen 
and himself? ‘To his surprise he was told that the 
supply of gas was so great that it was cheaper to let 
the lamps remain alight all day than to employ men 
to turn them off! It was at Medicine Hat that Their 
Majesties might have seen a display of bronco-busting 
by rough-riding cowboys. The cowboys were, in 
fact, at the station to cheer them, but the King and 
Queen probably did not recognize them as they had 
discarded their leather ‘chaps’, their spurred boots, 
and broad-brimmed hats. They had come into town 
in carefully pressed city suits—with light boots and 
stetson hats. And not even a six-shooter or a lassoo 
among them ! 

And so through the wheat belt and the cattle 
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country of their great Western Dominion our King 
and Queen proceeded in their blue-and-silver train ; 
and upwards towards another important stopping 
place, a city which has been immortalized by Jack 
London and other great novelists of the Canadian 


West. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THEIR MAJESTIES REST IN 
THE ROCKIES 


S THE ROYAL BLUE TRAIN PULLED INTO 
the fiction-famous town of Calgary—at one 
time the toughest town in the Canadian 

Middle West—the King and Queen gazed in amaze- 
ment from the windows of their coach, for there before 
them was a spectacle which was more typical of 
Canada than almost anything they had so far seen. 
As the train came to a standstill the cowboys and cow- 
girls of the ‘Wild West’ gave Their Majesties a typical 
‘Western’ welcome. Yelling at the top of their 
voices, they cheered, yoo-hooed, and shouted, waving 
and tossing their ‘ten gallon’ hats in the air. One or 
two even fired blanks from six-shooters in the air to 
give the scene the real atmosphere of the wild and 
woolly West. 

Smiling broadly, King George descended from the 
tram and waved a cheery hand in greeting to his 
cowboy and cowgirl subjects. Suddenly a veteran 
old cow-hand, who seemed to be the cheer-leader, 
gave one terrific shout, and, addressing his ‘buddies’, 
said: “George is just one grand straight-shootin’ 
fella’.”’ 

It was the highest tribute the hard-bitten West could 
give to the royal visitor ! | 

During the two hours’ stay of the King and Queen, 
Calgary went absolutely wild. Not since the old 
rough-riding days had the town seen anything like it. 
Their Majesties came in contact with those of their 
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subjects who live hard, die hard, and possibly drink 
hard ; every one of them a real man and a loyal 
subject of the King. As one old rough-rider said to 
his companion : “I'll plug any son of a gun who ever 
says a word against our King. He’d have made a darn 
fine cow-hand.” It was rather a left-handed compli- 
ment, perhaps, but none the less sincere. During 
their stay the King and Queen saw hundreds of gaily 
dressed Red Indians outside the station, and their 
whoops and tribal dancing both amused and fascinated 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Calgary has special connections with the Queen’s 
home country. Ninety per cent of its early pioneers 
came from north of the Tweed, and their descendants 
live in Calgary to this day. Because of this, the Queen 
was especially interested in the real Scottish note 
which the people had contrived to suggest in their 
decorations. One shop, for instance, had decorated 
its shop windows with nothing but tartan ties as a 
tribute to Her Majesty, and she was delighted to 
notice that many of those who had come to see her 
were wearing ties of the clan tartans of Scotland. 
Their Majesties were genuinely flattered and surprised 
to hear that many of those who cheered them had 
travelled hundreds of miles by car, by horse-drawn 
cart, and in the saddle from remote farms in the back- 
woods, so that they could be there to pay their tribute. 
The King was also pleased to hear that most of the 
cowhands of the famous ‘E.P.’ Ranch were present 
among the spectators to welcome the brother of their 
old boss. His Majesty would undoubtedly have liked 
to have taken the Queen to see his brother’s ranch, 
and also to see it himself, but although the ranch was 
only a few miles from Calgary the short stay of the 
royal visitors did not make this visit possible. 
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Undoubtedly the great event of the afternoon, and 
one which will probably remain in the memory of the 
King and Queen for many years, was the magnificent 
spectacle prepared for them by the Red Indian tribes. 
For months there had been balloting among the tribes 
so that three hundred carefully selected chiefs and 
head-men could be recruited from all the tribes collec- 
tively to pay tribute to and welcome the Great White 
Chief from across the seas. 

So, when Their Majesties arrived, there were these 
three hundred picked representatives of the King’s 
redskinned subjects prepared to pay homage, and as 
they lined up outside their wigwams they gave their 
welcome in the tongue of their tribe. Although the 
sound fell strangely on the ears of the King and Queen, 
they appreciated the salute to the full. As the royal 
procession reached them, the befeathered chiefs and 
medicine men, their faces painted in yellow-coloured 
stripes, advanced to the side of the road and threw 
down buffalo hides, at the same time inviting the 
King and Queen to enter their encampment. 

There had been many palavers to decide whether, 
according to Red Indian law, the King could be newly 
created a chief, as he had been made Big White Chief 
automatically by the batch of Red Indians who came 
to England to attend the Coronation. It was finally 
decided that His Majesty would not again be made 
a chief, and that the day’s ceremonies would constitute 
the Red Indians’ welcome to the Big Chief who was 
making them a first visit, in return for his invitation to 
their representatives to attend the Coronation. 

As the King drove up, then, with a mounted escort 
of Lord Strathcona’s Horse, the Indians beat their 
tom-toms loudly and broke into the Blackfeet tribal 
song of welcome. Meanwhile the mounted spectators 
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who had welcomed the King and Queen at the station 
galloped round and round the Indian encampment 
on their rearing broncos, still yelling and waving their 
hats in the air. The scene was indeed an impressive 
if high-spirited one. The Indians themselves cheered 
loudly as the royal car came to a standstill and the 
King and Queen alighted. 

Standing with the fur of the buffalo skins covering 
their shoes, Their Majesties greeted the assembled 
chiefs, who replied smilingly with strange guttural 
words of welcome and high approval. After these 
greetings the chiefs presented their squaws, several 
with papooses slung on their backs, Red Indian 
fashion. The Queen paid special attention to the 
women and played smilingly with their children. One 
tiny Indian child came running forward at a signal, 
dropped down on one knee, and presented Her 
Majesty with a beautiful pair of beaded buckskin 
gloves. The Queen immediately tried one on, and 
said : ““They fit perfectly. I wonder how you guessed 
my size?’ She then patted the little child on the 
head before he disappeared shyly behind the wigwams. 

Their Majesties then inspected the assembled 
Indians drawn from the five leading tribes: Blood, 
Sarcees, Blackfeet, Peigan, and Stonies. All of them 
wore ceremonial dress with long, trailing head-dresses 
of eagle feathers. Many were mounted on the shaggy 
Indian ponies which are capable of galloping at such 
speed over the rolling prairie. 

The Senior of the Chiefs—Chief Jacob Too-Young- 
Man of the Stony Tribe, in magnificent head-dress 
and embroidered jacket, trousers and moccasins, 
mounted guard over a large coloured photograph of 
Queen Victoria in a magnificent silver frame. Strangely 
enough, so Their Majesties learned, Queen Victoria 
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is still ‘The Queen’ to the Indians—and many refuse 
to believe that she is no longer alive. 

Around Chief Too-Young-Man’s neck was a large 
silver medal, presented by the late Queen Victoria to 
his tribe at the time of the signing of the Indian Treaty 
in 1877. By him stood his squaw, Mary Jane, who had 
embroidered the Chief’s gay jacket and trousers with 
porcupine quills. In his hand Chief Too-Young-Man 
carried an eight-foot pole, with a tuft of cotton bound 
to the top—symbolical of a scalp, so dear to his 
ancestors. The general attire of the assembled Chiefs 
was as varied and bizarre as many of their names. 
Many were introduced to the King and Queen carry- 
ing such high-sounding titles as : Chief Owns-Different- 
Horses, Chief Shot-on-Both-Sides, and Chief Turned- 
Up-Nose. Some of them wore eagle feathers in their 
head-dresses three and four feet high. All of them dis- 
played beautiful bead necklaces which hung down 
below their waists. Some had their costumes adorned 
with yellow and red dyed otter and weasel skins. 
Others fancied heavy necklaces of elk’s teeth or bear’s 
claws. One point which caught the King’s attention— 
his mind was probably back with the Jack London or 
R. M. Ballantyne of his schooldays—was the absence 
of tomahawks. There was, of course, an Indian 
explanation for this—there is always some law or super- 
stition to do with everything a Red Indian does or 
wears ; this was not a warlike meeting but a peace 
palaver, and for that reason all the Chiefs carried pipes 
of peace. 

One thing which it is doubtful whether the royal 
party yet knows, is the fact that all these Indians who 
had assembled to welcome them seldom wear their 
native costume. Had Their Majesties visited them 
informally and without any warning, they would have 
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found these resplendent chiefs in old dungarees and 
cloth caps, looking like any other Canadian workman 
except for the reddish brown of their skins! But this 
was indeed a great day for the Indian chiefs, and they 
were determined to revert for the occasion to the 
traditions of their race, and give their royal visitors 
from the other side of the world a traditional Red 
Indian welcome—a ‘peace palaver’ worthy of a great 
occasion which none of them is likely to experience 
again. The King and Queen enjoyed every moment 
of their visit to the encampment, and the King has 
brought back with him some excellent pictures which 
will, doubtless, be shown to the little Princesses. 

As the royal train pulled out of Calgary one can 
imagine the King and Queen breathing a deep sigh of 
relief, for in a few hours they would be enjoying their 
first brief respite since they landed in Canada. Across 
the open prairie steamed the glittering blue-and-silver 
train, and then the scenery began to change as the 
train commenced to climb up and up towards the 
towering mountain range which is one of the chief 
glories of the Dominion—the Rockies. Despite the 
fact that they might quite understandably have been 
fatigued, the King and Queen could not deny them- 
selves the magnificent spectacle which nature, not 
man, was now to spread out before them—a natural 
‘red carpet’ of such surpassing beauty that the Queen, 
although accustomed to the beauties of her native 
Highlands, caught her breath at the spectacle. 

After crawling through the narrow defiles of the 
mountains, the royal train eventually came to a halt 
at the pretty, tree-encircled station of Banff, most 
famous beauty spot in the whole of the Dominion, 
the place where the King and Queen were scheduled 
to spend a quiet week-end, resting and recuperating 
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after all the ceremonies of their journey from the far 
East of Canada to the far West and the Pacific. Here, 
amid some of the wildest and most beautiful scenery in 
the world, Their Majesties now spent some of the most 
restful and informal days of their lives. For once 
there was a respite from the constant changing of 
uniforms and dresses, the shaking of hundreds of official 
hands, the listening to countless addresses of welcome, 
the booming of guns and the endless playing of the 
National Anthem. Instead of hearing God Save the 
King, Their Majesties listened to dance music at the 
Banff Springs Hotel, the magnificent C.P.R. caravan- 
serai, where a large suite had been prepared for the 
royal visitors overlooking the most beautiful vista in 
this magnificent scenic region. 

For the first time since the King and Queen landed 
from the Empress of Australia at Quebec, Court etiquette 
was abandoned, even to a greater extent than had 
ever been possible back in England. The idea was 
the King’s. 

“It has been a rather tiring and overworked time,” 
he said to his entourage and the eighty pressmen who 
had accompanied the royal train. ‘‘For this week-end 
we will all relax. I know that you all need the rest 
as much as the Queen and I do.” And it was indeed 
so. King George and Queen Elizabeth ceased to be 
royalty. They lived and mixed with their staff and 
the newspaper men as ordinary hotel guests. Equer- 
ries, ladies-in-waiting and reporters, all quartered at 
the famous hotel, lived that week-end with the royal 
couple in a completely informal manner. The King 
or Queen moved among the party casually as would 
any other guest. Often someone would be taking a 
photograph of the magnificent scenery and find the 
Queen standing by his side, also taking pictures, and 
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an agreeable conversation would follow. One Ameri- 
can reporter was having a quiet chat and a smoke 
while sitting on a back staircase of the hotel one even- 
ing. Suddenly the pressman felt a tap on his shoulder, 
and a polite: “Excuse me.” On looking up to see 
who it was, he found himself face to face with the King, 
returning from a stroll in the grounds. 

On another occasion, the Queen, walking through 
one of the hotel lounges, came across an American 
girl reporter assiduously practising a curtsy before 
a full-length mirror. The girl, forgetting the infor- 
mality rule, immediately dropped a real curtsy to Her 
Majesty. She was thrilled and delighted when the 
Queen took her by the hand and insisted that they 
should practise the curtsy together before the mirror. 
Can there have ever been such a paradoxical scene— 
an American girl reporter being taught the curtsy 
by the royal lady for whom she was learning this 
feminine mark of respect ? 

A crowd of the entourage—equerries, newspapermen 
and other officials—would be walking through one of 
the mountain defiles and suddenly come across the 
King and Queen in one of the famous four-wheeled 
buggies used at Banff Springs, the King at the reins 
and the Queen sitting at his side. As they passed both 
would wave gaily to the walking members of the staff, 
and call out some inquiry or make a humorous remark. 
In the evenings the royal couple dined quite informally, 
and then sat in the lounge or leaned over the balcony 
to listen either to the hotel dance orchestra or the 
concerts of light music in one of the lounges. 

Wearing shorts and a sports coat, or tweeds, the 
King would take long health-giving walks, his ciné- 
camera being his inseparable companion. Strict 
orders had been given that no fuss and no ceremonial 
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was to be planned during this week-end of rest. 
Certain hunters did lay honey traps for the small 
mountain bears in order to lure them out of the forest, 
so that the King could film them and the Queen watch 
their comical antics. Unfortunately, they were not 
too successful. It was as if the bears kept themselves 
in seclusion, so that the King and Queen should not 
be troubled by their presence. Walking down a hilly 
path one day, however, the Queen suddenly clutched 
the King’s arm and gave a cry of surprised delight. 
Immediately the King turned round, and saw a queer 
little mountain bear sitting on a rock looking at them. 
Up came the royal ciné-camera, and away scuttled the 
bear into the woods. He probably thought it was 
a gun ! 

So the King fished, walked with the Queen, climbed 
and watched wild game, and even went birdnesting 
during this peaceful week-end. His Majesty had little 
luck with his fishing-rod, but he did find a number of 
parti-coloured birds’ eggs—several of which travelled 
back to England, carefully packed, as a memento. of 
Banff Springs. The Queen picked flowers, watched 
the bird life, and joined with her royal husband in 
making this one of the happiest and most healthful 
week-ends of their married life. And here, there and 
everywhere the royal couple would come across mem- 
bers of their staff or reporters doing the same thing as 
themselves—relaxing. And on more than one occa- 
sion Their Majesties would join them for a quiet chat, 
an exchange of cigarettes, or mutual admiration of the 
magnificent scenery. Often these unrehearsed meet- 
ings proved slightly embarrassing for the staff and 
newspapermen, for it had been a tacit understanding— 
particularly on the part of the pressmen—that during 
this week-end the King and Queen would not be 
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followed by reporters and would not be photographed. 
But as the royal tourists were always bobbing up in 
the most unlikely and most informal places, it even- 
tually became almost a game of hide-and-seek to avoid 
breaking in on their privacy. But, instead of avoiding 
the newspapermen, the King seemed to welcome the 
unofficial truce that had been declared, and often went 
out of his way to have discussions with these men 
whose jobs took them among all kinds of places and 
people ; places the King would perhaps have liked to 
visit in the same circumstances, and people he would 
have liked to meet had he not been a monarch. Quite 
soon King George was exchanging experiences with 
representatives of British, American and Canadian 
newspapers. He would conclude by observing : ‘You 
fellows certainly do lead an interesting life !’’ modestly 
ignoring the fact that his own life, while being tiring 
at times, is of course no less interesting, in spite of its 
greater responsibilities. | 

On Sunday the royal couple were late for church, 
for the reason that the Queen insisted upon requesting 
the hotel staff to meet them. After chatting with the 
hotel housekeeper, she presented her with a magnificent 
vanity set. Their Majesties then shook hands and 
had a word with each of the maids, the valets, and 
other servants who had done their best to make the 
royal stay a pleasant one. Afterwards the Queen 
came across the Manager’s four-year-old daughter, 
dressed in a tartan kilt, which she much admired. 
During a chat with the little girl, she learned that the 
latter was very disappointed that the Queen had not 
brought the Princesses to Canada, and entrusted a 
message for them to the Queen. They then drove to 
the tiny Banff Anglican Church, whose accommoda- 
tion is so limited that only the royal party could attend. 
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When the service was over, the King and Queen 
started on the long drive through the mountains to 
Field, British Columbia, where the royal train awaited 
them. And so, their informal and happy holiday 
over, they got back once more into ‘royal harness’. 
The departure was the scene of a rather amusing 
occurrence. Certain members of the royal entourage 
were delayed so long at the Banff Springs hotel that, 
when they eventually reached Field, they found that 
they had missed the royal train. Knowing that their 
services would be required by the King and Queen, 
they chartered a large bus, the only vehicle available, 
and started on a race over the mountain roads to catch 
the train at its next stopping place. Those who had 
to make this breakneck journey said afterwards that 
it was like a shot out of a Wild West film, and the heavy 
vehicle lumbered and reeled on the edge of precipice 
roads where the drop was hundreds of feet. The 
stranded officials covered the distance of thirty-five 
miles over those dangerous mountain roads in fifty 
minutes, only to find that the royal train had again left. 
They had to drive another sixteen miles at high speed 
past the source of the famous Kicking Horse River, 
over the Great Divide, and then down a descent of 
1,700 feet in eight miles. 

At last the blue-and-silver train was seen glinting in 
the sun, and after racing it along the track and sig- 
nalling to it to stop for them, the tired, harassed and 
badly bruised members of the King’s entourage 
climbed aboard, trusting not to be left behind again. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


AMERIGA: PREPARES 


S THE CANADIAN SECTION OF THE TOUR 
A neared its conclusion and there remained only 

a matter of days before they crossed the 
International Bridge, which divides the Dominion 
from the United States, interest and enthusiasm 
reached new heights in America. No longer were 
the war scare and the ravings of the dictators front- 
page news in the American newspapers. The immi- 
nence of the royal visit had practically driven Euro- 
pean news off the front pages, and every aspect of the 
royal visit was analysed and discussed. The royal 
Press Reception given at Ottawa had resulted in a 
complete tour de force on the part of the American 
press, and while Canada was still hailing the royal 
visitors, United States newspapers concentrated on 
making the American public ‘royal minded’; an 
amazing feat in this land of traditional democracy. 
Having never before come in contact with the crowned 
ruler of Great Britain, many Americans still regarded 
the British monarchy as a somewhat archaic institu- 
tion redolent of medievalism and peculiar to the 
British. 

There still persisted among the die-hards of the 
Middle West the idea that our King is merely a figure- 
head used by the British Government as an excuse to 
levy heavy taxes on an overburdened British public 
and Empire. It still remained a mystery to many as 
to how the Empire remained united ; and the ques- 
tion is often asked there why the various dominions, 
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upon whom ‘the Union Jack never sets’, have not 
long since seceded and set up self-governing republics 
on the lines of the United States themselves. The 
American papers took it upon themselves to change 
these fixed ideas, and they employed in the doing of it 
an enthusiasm which must have caused much heart- 
burning in the Embassies and Legations of certain 
European powers whose policy is definitely anti- 
British. The tremendous reception accorded to Their 
Majesties in Canada had its repercussions throughout 
the entire United States ; causing interest and dis- 
cussions in the smallest townships of the Far and Middle 
West, and even among the inhabitants of those scarcely 
civilized districts in which the prevalent ideas of a 
king were of the very vaguest. One story is told of a 
terrific fight between two of the ‘hill-billy’ folk, as the 
result of an argument as to which King was visiting the 
United States—King George V or King George VI. 
Eventually the fight was terminated by arbitration on 
the part of the local sheriff, to whom the combatants 
appealed for a decision. | 

By the more enlightened Americans it was realized 
that the British Crown is no longer a nebulous quan- 
tity, used by English politicians to further their own 
ends. They realized that it 1s an integral part of the 
British Empire and the cement which holds the struc- 
ture of the Empire together. Albeit there still 
remained a feeling of awe at the power of monarchical 
loyalty—especially that shown by the people of 
Canada who, being neighbours of the United States, 
have for so long acted as a sort of barometer of English 
thought for the American nation. No _ illustrious 
transatlantic travellers have ever been so much talked 
about as King George and his charming Queen, not 
only as monarchs but also as two very human people. | 
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Thousands of Americans who had crossed over to 

Canada to see Their Majesties at Montreal, Ottawa 

and other points, returned home full of stories of the 

gracious dignity of the royal tourists. To them 

Queen Elizabeth was no longer just the consort of the 

British King, but a charming and dignified lady living 

_ up to the best traditions of what the Americans con- 

sidered perfect womanhood. The style and detail of 
every one of Her Majesty’s frocks were avidly studied 

by the women of America, and dressmakers vied with 

each other to copy her dresses and to get them on the 

market, so that they could be worn by sightseers 

during the visit of the King and Queen. The gorgeous- 

ness of the Queen’s dresses captured the imagination 

of American Society women, and there soon began a 

spirited competition among wealthy women to outdo 
even Her Majesty in the magnificence of their ‘Royal 

Visit’ toilettes. 

Of the King, no word of unkind feeling was to be 
heard anywhere in America. Critics, who had said 
previously that the King was in reality a “royal 
bagman”’ whose real object was to capture the imagi- - 
nation of America and thus secure for Great Britain a 
‘bag full’ of orders, were now silenced ; he was voted 
to be a ‘regular fella’ doing a job of work to the best 
of his ability. If anything, a certain amount of sym- 
pathy was felt for him because of the difficult task that 
faced him. Less retiring and harder-bitten public 
figures had often quailed at the directness of an 
American welcome, and the general opinion was that 
it must be ‘tough to be a human goldfish’, and that 
_ it was up to the American public, and particularly 
those who would be so honoured as to come into 
direct contact with Their Majesties, to see that he was 
given real American hospitality ; that his task should 
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be made as easy as possible for him; and his royal 
dignity respected. 

The informality of the epic press interview at Ottawa, 
and the democratic mixing with the crowd of veterans 
and ex-Servicemen at Ottawa, had caused a great deal | 
of relief among the American people, because they 
realized that here was a man who, in their own vivid 
language, ‘could take it’; and a King who was not 
likely to take umbrage at anything that was said to 
him in a spirit of admiration. They felt that here 
was someone who would accept Americans as he found 
them, and who would be the first to appreciate the 
sincerity of the typical welcomes accorded to distin- 
guished visitors to the United States, often voiced in 
somewhat uncouth language. 

The manner in which King George had reacted, in 
Canada, to the searching interest the American Press 
took in his views on conditions in the New World, had 
aroused great respect ; because keen observers realized 
quite well that it was not at all easy for him—born and 
bred under the panoply of royalty and schooled in its 
traditions since a child—suddenly to adapt his move- 
ments to conditions which broke all these traditions, 
and to fall into line with the customs of North American 
democracy. 

An understanding of these considerations is impor- 
tant, so that later the attitude of the American people 
during the stay of the King and Queen in America 
may be better appreciated. ‘To the millions of the 
United States, the King and Queen were still only 
‘pictures in the newspapers’ ; almost a legend and a 
topic for discussion. The attitude of the Americans 
was at this time voiced by some of the country’s leading 
newspapers. Here is what the New York Times had to 

say : “While in public George VI is the most punc- 
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tilious of Kings, in private he is still informal ; the 
kind of man who, as a host, enjoys mixing the cocktails 
himself. In the atmosphere of the White House, 
where there will be no curtsies or bowings or Court 
Dress, he may well seem very English, for his manner 
combines the reluctance, the hauteur and the con- 
sideration which are marks of the highest English 
breeding. 

“He is no longer self-conscious in his contacts with 
strangers. As far as custom permits, he is singularly 
unaffected. He is physically nervous and he has a 
temper. He does not fiddle with his tie as his eldest 
brother did, but his nervous stammer persists in the 
slight hesitations which sometimes occur in his public 
speeches. In conversation it is not so evident, for he 
has fought it as courageously and almost as successfully 
as he once fought his shyness.”’ 

Some of the comments in this extract from one of 
America’s leading newspapers may fall rather dis- 
cordantly on British ears; but those who know the 
outspokenness of the U.S. press will realize that these 
words are indeed ‘high praise from Cesar’. As a 
matter of fact, this newspaper was quite wrong about 
the King’s stammering. This sad defect has been 
acknowledged for years in England, but those of us 
who have heard him speak know that he has completely 
conquered this disability. He is to-day one of the best 
speakers among world-famous figures. 

This same newspaper also went on to say : “Great 
Britain, the mainstay of democracy in Western Europe, 
has stolen a trick from the totalitarian states in sending 
its young King and Queen to Canada, key outpost of 
the Empire in North America. It was an experiment 
in the dramatization of titular rulers above party and 
politics, and has worked, thus far, beyond the hopes 
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of Downing Street. If there is a lesson in it to be 
learned for the United States, it is that pomp and 
circumstance pay dividends at times of national 
crisis. 

“Since the King and his smiling Queen stepped 
ashore from the Empress of Australia they have accom- 
plished the hardest part of their task—the reconquest of 
the land that Wolfe won nearly two centuries ago for 
the British Crown. 

‘For many years the French of Quebec had sung 
songs of the Empire without any real emotional 
response to the Crown and the Empire, which were 
remote tothem. But now they have seen the living per- 
son to whom they owe allegiance, and while social 
jealousies among their wives may be more bitter, their 
tie to London is much closer.” 

The importance of these extracts from the American 
papers must be emphasized, as they voice the opinion 
of the people of the United States. Only those who 
are born and bred in America can really interpret the 
reactions of their own race, and it is for this reason 
that these extracts have been mentioned here, in order 
to show not only what subjects of the King and Queen 
felt about the tour, but—and this is vitally important— 
it shows the other sid& of the picture—what the people 
of America, as voiced through their papers, thought of 
our King and Queen. 

. Here is what George Dixon, the ‘ace’ reporter of — 
the New York Daily News—the newspaperman who, it 
will be recalled, wisecracked with the King at the 
Ottawa press reception—thought of their Majesties 
at this time : “There would never be a disloyal Briton, 
if all could see Her Majesty in action. That gracious 
ladyand you’ll have to bear with us if we seem to 
grow lyrical about her—can take any city faster than 
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Grant took Richmond! Your Correspondent is still 
walking around in a trance from having chatted with 
Their Majesties and shaken the royal hands. Once 
again Her Majesty took the multitude by storm.” 

In reading the foregoing, it must be kept in mind 
that the American press does not ‘mince words’ in 
writing about visiting personalities ; they give a hard 
but clear-cut picture of all they see. Had there been 
a chance of our King and Queen being ‘guyed’ or 
described as ‘stand-offish’, the papers from which 
extracts are printed here would be the first to say so. 
Here is one more extract from the slick pen of the 
Correspondent of the powerful New York World Tele- 
gram, which gives yet a further sidelight on the royal 
visit as seen through American eyes : 

“All we can say is, to paraphrase ‘Green Pastures’— 
‘Being King ain’t no bed of roses.’ In view of which, 
we think it bad taste and poor hospitality—or, to be 
more British, just not cricket—to make too much fun 
of the report that an inquiry was made as to whether 
the White House would provide hot water, or to gibe 
at the solicitude over the availability of linen, blankets 
and downpuffs (eiderdowns). 

“Or, for that matter, to get sore because just 1,300 
instead of 130,000,000 were invited to the Garden 
Party. We’ve got company coming, and it does not 
look like any treat to them. So let’s act as hosts 


should act, and not as if we were afraid they might ‘go 


South’ with the silverware !” 
So you see how ‘America Prepared’ to receive 
‘Their Majesties. : 


While America organized its welcome, and the 
Press chronicled every movement of the royal visitors, 
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the King was still engaged in breaking precedents 
and making railway history. As the royal blue-and- 
silver train, drawn by three large locomotives, con- 
veyed their Majesties towards the Pacific from their 
aerie in the Rockies at Banff, where they had spent 
such a pleasant and restful week-end, the King asked 
that the train be stopped for a few minutes to enable 
him to travel aboard the first of the engines. His wish 
delighted the engine drivers, and, dressed in light 
tweeds, he was helped into the cab of one of the 
largest and most powerful locomotives in the British 
Empire. The King had never ridden before on the 
footplate of a railway engine, and he listened carefully 
as the senior engineer explained the intricate controls 
to him. Gradually, the long, glistening train got under 
way again, with its cow-bell clanging over the boilers, 
and a royal hand at the controls. » Twenty—thirty— 
thirty-five—forty miles an hour. The train gathered 
speed while the King, with a boyish grin of delight on 
his tanned face, gripped the controls, oecasionally 
leaning out of the side of the cab to inspect the glisten- 
ing track ahead. At last he had achieved the ambi- 
tion of the majority of small boys during their school- 
days—he had become an engine driver ; an achieve- 
ment held by only one of his brothers—thelDuke of 
Windsor. 

His Majesty remained on the footplate about forty 
minutes, the Queen meanwhile remaining in the 
royal coach. After travelling some twenty-five miles, 
the King brought the royal train to a standstill, shook 
hands with his fellow-members of the train crew, and, 
after wiping his hands on a piece of cotton waste, he 
climbed agilely from the engine’s cab on to the track 
and walked down to the royal coach at the end. He 
was greeted by the Queen on the observation platform. 
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as he climbed aboard again, and gave the signal for 
the train to proceed. 

Eventually, as the train steamed slowly into Van- 
couver station at 10 a.m. Pacific Standard Time 
(7 p.m. B.S.T.), having finally reached the Pacific 
seaboard at the end of their 3,000 miles’ journey across 
Canada in ten days, the King and Queen were almost 
deafened by the cheers of half a million people, who 
had waited hours to welcome them. Almost un- 
precedented scenes had taken place hours before the 
royal train were due to arrive. Two elderly ladies, 
63 and 72 years of age, had slept with blankets in the 
street near the railway station throughout the night, 
in order to be among the first to see the arrival of the 
King and Queen. 

Grandstands had sprung up almost overnight. 
Seats ranged as high as £6 each. Their Majesties were 
welcomed at the station by Mayor Lyle Telford, 
wearing insignia and robes not unlike those of the 
Lord Mayor of London. The preparations and 
decorations had, so the King and Queen noted, a 
particular English aspect about them, and they were 
reminded of London’s decorations at the time of their 
Coronation. Everyone spoke with a particularly 
English accent, and not the Canadian accent, to 
which the King and Queen had become so familiar. 
In fact, the Queen commented that this might have 
been their arrival back in England, so English was 
everything they saw. The royal pair pointed out 
to each other the fact that here were cricket fields 
instead of baseball parks, and the familiar uprights of 
soccer goals. It was easy amongst this typically English 
atmosphere to pick out the thousands of Americans 
who had crossed the border to be present at the 
ceremonial. Hundreds had motored from Seattle, 
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while others had come by special train or flown from 
sunny California. Somewhere among them, though of 
course unrecognizable, was Clark Gable, who had 
flown his own plane from Los Angeles up to British 
Columbia. 

- Strangely enough, the American visitors cheered 
even more lustily than the inhabitants of Vancouver ; 
sometimes singing God Save the King while others, 
who probably did not know the words, substituted 
the American My Country, ’tis of Thee instead. No 
matter what they sang, there was no question regarding 
their enthusiasm at seeing the King and Queen about 
whom they had heard so much. 

The parade through the streets, watched altogether 
by at least three-quarters of a million people, was as 
magnificent as any that had taken place at any other 
important place on the route across Canada. Leading 
the parade came a detachment of the famous Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, closely followed by a car 
carrying the City’s Chief of Police. Then, amid 
tremendous ovation, the royal party. Twice along 
the route the car stopped, while schoolchildren pre- 
sented bouquets to the Queen. Eventually the caval- 
cade arrived at the City Hall, where there was a rather 
anxious moment. 

According to tradition, the King automatically 
assumes Civic prerogatives, and becomes ex officio mayor 
as soon as he enters a city. It is then customary for 
the King to touch the civic mace so as to restore to 
the Mayor his legal status. Accompanied by Mr. Lyle 
Telford, His Majesty went through the customary 
ceremonies in the City Hall, but by an oversight 
omitted to touch the mace. 

Consternation spread over the faces of the civic 


officials. Had the King forgotten? The anxiety 
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increased, as it looked as if His Majesty would depart 
without conducting the little ceremony. It was out 
of the question to remind him, yet if he departed 
without performing the important procedure Van- 
couver would be left virtually without a mayor, and 
the King would depart with the mayoralty vested in 
himself. 

Suddenly they sighed with relief. The King bent 
over and touched the mace, and Mayor Telford was 
once more restored to his dignity of office. Whether 
the King had forgotten and remembered at the last 
moment, or whether he was just taking his time over 
the ceremony will probably never be known. 

However, all’s well that ends well. The King left 
the City Hall and then inspected the University of 
British Columbia. After a drive along Vancouver 
Harbour, the royal party returned to their hotel for 
a well-earned luncheon. 
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HALF THE TOUR IS'OVER 


“HE OLDEST PERSON TO MEET THE 
King and Queen in Canada was 106-year-old 
Mrs. Capilano, in Vancouver. ‘This old lady 
had been hoping for years to meet a King of England, 
and her husband, formerly a Red Indian Chief, once 
travelled to England at his own expense to see the 
late King Edward VII. Hearing of this, the ‘Peace- 
maker’ invited him to Buckingham Palace, where 
they had a long talk. Mrs. Capilano’s own son 
also travelled to London to represent his tribe at the 
Coronation of King George V. Now, at last, the old 
centenarian was to realize her fondest wish—to shake 
the hand of her king. She reminded His Majesty that 
she had now lived in five reigns, and was delighted 
that, after having been a subject of so many monarchs 
she had lived to meet one of them in person. The 
Queen was very solicitous of the old lady’s health, 
upon which Mrs. Capilano said with great dignity, 
“IT have never felt better in my life, Your Majesty, 
and to have seen you and His Majesty has almost 
given me a new lease of life. I really believe that I 
have been spared so that my dearest wish could be 
fulfilled.” 

The royal party now vacated the royal train for the 
time being for the steamer Princess Marguerite, and 
sailed on their voyage across the Straits of Georgia, 
en route for Victoria, on Vancouver Island. With them 
went a picturesque escort of twenty Indian war 
canoes, each manned by twenty half-naked Indians. 
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As the steamer approached Victoria, the King and 
Queen saw one of the most spectacular sights of the 
whole tour. Dozens of great bonfires had been lighted 
on the small islands they passed, on Vancouver 
Island itself, and also all along the American shore. 
The King and Queen were particularly interested in 
this, their first sight, albeit in the distance, of the 
United States. In perfect weather with practically no 
sea running, and with Their Majesties standing on the 
bridge, the Princess Marguerite gradually neared Van- 
couver Island. As they did so, they saw that the 
entire waterfront was one long line of roaring bonfires, 
and that the docks and all the hotels and buildings 
along the shore were illuminated with electric lights’ 
Even the trees were strung with fairy lights. Gradually . 
the vessel edged alongside the quay prepared to © 
receive it, and once again the royal salute of twenty-one 
guns boomed in the ears of the King and Queen. 
Never before during any royal tour have there been 
so many gun salutes—and, as we have already seen, 
such continued playing of the National Anthem. 
Without any disrespect, one feels that Their Majesties 
must have been heartily tired of both by this time. 
At 9.15 p.m. the King and Queen landed amid the 
customary cheers and waving of Union Jacks, and 
drove through the brilliantly lit streets to Government 
House, where they were to stay the night. Later, the 
King presented the colours to the Royal Canadian 
Navy at Esquimault, the new naval base outside 
Victoria, thus conferrmg upon it the distinction 
shared by the naval dockyards of Portsmouth, Devon- 
port, and Chatham in possessing their own colours. 
The following morning the King and Queen drove 
through the streets of Victoria in brilliant sunshine to 
visit the City Hall and the Legislative Assembly. The 
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streets were, as everywhere else during the tour, filled 
with cheering crowds waving the inevitable national 
flags. Bands played at various points along the route, 
and in the harbour all the ships were gaily dressed 
with flags for the occasion. As usual, the Queen was 
the cynosure of every feminine eye, and well she might 
be, for on this day her ensemble was particularly 
striking. She wore a cool-looking ensemble appro- 
priate for the day. It was pale orchid in triple sheer 
crépe roma, reaching to her ankles, and a small Eton 
jacket. A large spray of orchids to match clustered 
on her shoulder. Her straw hat was somewhat similar 
to a Mexican sombrero, with flare-up brim ; elbow- 
length suéde gloves gave the finishing touch. The 
Sleeves of the dress, front of the jacket, and even the 
crown of Her Majesty’s hat were decorated with fine 
embroidery. Round her neck the Queen wore a 
magnificent pearl necklace of four strands, with a 
large diamond clasp which scintillated in the sunshine. 

The King was in his favourite uniform—that of 
Admiral of the Fleet. 

The great event was the King’s fourth broadcast, 
made to-day at Victoria, during an official luncheon 
given to him by the Provincial Council of British 
Columbia, in reply to a speech of welcome made 
by the Prime Minister, Mr. T. D. Patullo. There 


were many passages of great significance in the speech, - 


which ran as follows : ““The Queen and I have crossed 
Canada from east to west, from ocean to ocean, and 
stand now on the shores of the Pacific. Your kind 
words, Mr. Premier, have set the seal on the wonderful 
welcome that has been given us at every stage of our 
long westward journey. I thank you for them, and 
here, at Canada’s western gateway, I thank all those 
thousands of Canadians whom we have seen since we 
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landed at Quebec, for the loyalty and the affection 
they have offered so generously to us both. 

‘To travel through so grand a country is a privilege 
to any man, but to travel through it to the accompani- 
ment of such overwhelming testimony of good will 
from old and young alike is an experience that has, 
I believe, been granted to few people in this world. 
We are deeply grateful for it; we shall never forget 
it; and the inspiration it has given us will hearten 
and encourage us for the rest of our lives. 

“In the course of this journey I have seen the old 
settled parts of the Dominion which have a long 
history behind them, and I have seen the newer parts, 
of which the first settlements are still within the 
memory of living man. When I remember that we are 
here as far from Ottawa as Ottawa is from London, 
I realize something of the vastness of Canada. When 
I saw the broad plains changed by pioneers to the use 
of man and the might of the mountain ranges through 
which they cut their roads, I began to understand the 
qualities of the Canadian people. 

“For most of you the present task must be the 
development of the heritage already secured by those 
who have gone before. Nevertheless, in this vast land ~ 
you have also still before you the rewards of pioneering 
and the prizes of exploration. You have only touched 
the fringes of the great North. Once those northern 
wilds were considered of little value, except as the 
home of fur-bearing animals. Now they are being 
surveyed and mapped and settled so far as settlement 
is possible. Valuable mines are being worked right 
up to the Arctic Circle. There in the North is a field 
of enterprise for youth which it will take generations 
to exhaust. I could only wish that it could be possible 
for me to make a trip into the region which holds so 
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much of Canada’s future. Here, on the shores of the 
Pacific, I can realize the position which Canada 
occupies. Her Atlantic windows look to Europe ; 
here Pacific windows to Asia and the Far East. As 
science reduces the barriers of space this country will 
become a thoroughfare between the two hemispheres. 

“Some day the peoples of the world will come to realize 
that prosperity lies in co-operation, not conflict. With the 
dawn of that brighter day I look to Canada’s playing an 
increasingly important part in the furthering of friendly 
relations between the East and the West. 

“With the widening of her role of international interpreta- 
tion will come corresponding benefits to mankind.” 

This was an unusually long speech for the King to 
make on such an occasion, but he delivered it in his 
usual masterly fashion, in spite of the fact that the 
final sentences were almost drowned by cheers and hand- 
clapping when His Majesty referred to ‘‘co-operation in 
preference to conflict’? and the part that Canada was 
to play in cementing the Western world with that of 
the East, meaning, of course, China and particularly 
Japan. 

One rather amusing incident took place at the 
luncheon at which the King made this speech. Sud- 
denly there was a loud report that sounded very much 
like a revolver shot, just as the fish course was being 
served. Official heads turned anxiously, fearful that 
someone had taken a shot at the King. Anxiety 
turned to much amusement when it became known 
that all that had happened was the exploding of a — 
Press-photographer’s flash bulb, scattering particles 
of glass over several of the guests. The King was the 
least anxious; he looked in the direction of the 
report ; finding its cause, he smiled and turned to 
the Queen, telling her of the occurrence. The photo- 
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grapher, meanwhile very red in the face, hastily 
apologized to all those near him. 

After the luncheon Their Majesties went for a drive 
to Beacon Hill Park, and the remainder of the day 
was without any official engagements, so that the 
King and Queen could take a few hours’ rest—the 
last, with one exception—until the end of the 
tour. 

This visit to Victoria was highly significant for 
many reasons. Here, more than anywhere else, the 
royal tourists began to ‘feel? America. Thousands of 
Americans had crossed over to the island to see them. 
For one thing, the King and Queen saw their first 
American city in Port Angeles, twenty miles away. 
When Victoria let off fireworks to celebrate the royal 
visit, Port Angeles sprang a surprise by also shooting 
up into the sky a firework display which was quite 
unlooked for, but was regarded by Their Majesties. as 
a delicate compliment. Commented Thomas Aldwell, 
organizer of the occasion, “‘J¢ 1s just symbolical of American 
spirit on this great occasion.” 

When the King and Queen visited Victoria’s famous 
botanical gardens, Mr. R. P. Butchart, the Curator, 
was presented to them. This gentleman was so over- 
come with emotion that when he had shaken the 
King’s hand he walked away so hurriedly that he 
failed to notice the Queen standing by the King, also 
waiting to shake hands with him. The Queen only 
smiled when the excited curator failed to see her 
outstretched hand. 

Before we accompany the King and Queen on their 
return journey across Canada, and to the epic moment 
when the royal train crossed the border into the 
United States, it seems appropriate that some comment 
should be made on the remarkably energetic way in 
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which the King and Queen carried out their tour. 
Particularly Her Majesty. Everyone in the entourage, 
and particularly the host of newspapermen who 
accompanied the royal train, marvelled at the Queen’s 
freshness and vitality. In British Columbia, at the 
turning point of the tour, and after a fortnight’s hard 
travel with dozens upon dozens of tiring ceremonies, 
handshaking, speeches of welcome, and official meals— 
a fortnight which had already begun to make its mark 
on the attendant staff and newshawks—she looked 
exactly as she did when she landed at Quebec from 
the Empress of Australia. 

As proof of this was the fact that many of the 
experienced reporters, used though they were to long, 
tiring hours, were worn out by the noise, the hurry, 
the contagious excitement and cheering crowds, and 
had to take days off to rest while they were relieved 
by deputies. Not so the Queen. On the eve of the 
return journey she looked magnificent. Not once had 
she required the attention of the royal doctor. Each 
night she had slept well. Her appetite never varied. 
Her eyes were still full of that keen interest—one may 
almost say excitement—at everything she saw. To 
her it would seem as if she considered the tour a grand 
holiday in a new country. The only effect of the tour, 
so far, was that she had lost a little weight, and decided 
to drink milk three times a day, even at dinner. . 

So on the morning of May 31, 1939, our King and 
Queen left Victoria, British Columbia, homeward 
bound back across Canada to the United States ; then 
back to Canada, and finally across the Atlantic to their 
home country. Although the important part of the 
Canadian tour was over, what was, perhaps, the most 
significant moment still remained : the historic crossing 
of the Canadian border into America. | 
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Their Majesties’ stay in Victoria enjoyed many 
pleasant diversions. The day before their departure 
the King and Queen took much pleasure in a picnic 
they had at Hatley Park, once the home of the Duns- 
muir family, with the Lieutenant-Governor of British 
Columbia, Mr. Hamber, and his wife. Afterwards 
they dined privately with the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Mrs. Hamber at Government House. On the morning 
of their departure from Vancouver Island, nearly the 
entire population of Victoria and thousands of American 
tourists lined the waterfront to bid the royal couple 
farewell. The guard of honour at Ogden Point Pier, 
where they were to embark, was composed of a 
detachment of the Canadian Scottish. Taking the 
royal salute, the King and the Queen then boarded 
the Canadian national steamer, Prince Rupert, and sailed 


for Vancouver. Every ship in the harbour, which | 


included many of the ships of the Canadian Navy, 
sounded their sirens as the royal vessel sailed, while 
massed bands played God Save the King as the 
King stood at the salute on the ship’s bridge, and the 
Queen waved gaily to the crowds. 

Arriving at Vancouver the same afternoon, Their 
Majesties were once again hailed by a tremendous 
cheering crowd. But the royal party were in rather 
a hurry, and without any ceremonial they entered the 
waiting royal cars and drove swiftly through Van- 
couver over the Fraser River to New Westminster. 
Here a very short stop was made while the Mayor 
presented leading citizens. Then once again aboard 
the famous blue-and-silver royal train, Their Majesties 
steamed away for Chilliwack, where a short stop was 
made ; then the royal train got under way again, 
heading northwards through the majestic mountains 
for Jasper. 
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So, leaving Their Majesties on the first stage of their 
homeward journey, it may not be an inappropriate 
moment to draw a few conclusions. That the entire 
trip proved an unqualified success was readily admitted 
by everyone even remotely or indirectly concerned 
with the tour. The King and Queen were delighted 
with every phase of the journey. Though at times 
almost overwhelmed by the enthusiasm showered 
upon them, they took every opportunity of conveying 
to the people of Canada their own appreciation. In 
the past, Canadians have regarded pomp and pageantry 
with some scepticism, but from the day that our 
King and Queen landed in the Dominion they never 
ceased to ‘conquer’ Canada. What has particularly 
impressed the free-thinking Canadian is that, apart 
from being crowned heads, King George and Queen 
Elizabeth are also quite ordinary human beings. They 
admired the ease with which the King coped with 
every detail of the tour, as well as his uncanny knack 
of doing the right thing at the right moment. The 
Queen had merely to smile and the entire Dominion | 
was at her feet. 

These are the impressions which have registered | 
most with the people of Canada during the outward 
part of the tour, and herein lies the reason for the 
tremendous enthusiasm and heartiness of the applause 
and cheering which greeted our King and Queen at 
every turn. 

When the Canadian tour was first being mooted 
between London and Ottawa there were many in 
Canada who said that the King’s visit to the Dominion 
was really only a camouflage to give him an oppor- 
tunity of crossing the border into the United States 
and paying President Roosevelt a peace visit. The 
success of the first part of the tour and the warmth of 
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the welcome accorded to Their Majesties has silenced 
these critics, and turned them into enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the crowds who have acclaimed the royal 
tourists. 

One interesting feature of the tour so far had been 
the interest taken in the smallest details concerning 
the King and Queen and their daily life aboard the 
royal train. The official reporters travelling aboard 
the train have been inundated with requests from 
their editors for information concerning the smallest 
and most intimate details of the royal party. ‘‘What 
does the Queen eat ?”? one American newspaperman 
_ was asked to cable to his paper. There was no mystery 
about this. As the heaviest part of the day’s programme 
was always in the morning, Her Majesty consistently 
ate a substantial breakfast of milk, cereal, eggs, and 
coffee. For lunch she ate sparingly of the richest 
dishes offered to her. The King and Queen took 
dinner, as often as they could, in private. During the 
actual travelling between stopping places the King 
would often invite members of the retinue to dine with 
them, but on all these occasions the Queen and King 
ate sparingly, for the reason that they had not many 
opportunities for taking exercise, and they were 
travelling by train or car for the greater part of every 
day. By far the most tiring part of the ‘job of being 
royal’ is the constant changes of costume—which 
both the King and Queen have reduced to a fine art. 
The King had often to change his uniform four and 
even five times in one day—from Admiral to Field 
Marshal, then into morning dress, and again evening 
dress, with decorations, for an evening function. 
Every time the Queen changed her dress—usually 
three to four times a day-—Mr. Powell, her English 
hairdresser, travelling as a member of the entourage, 
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had to reset her hair, while her maids helped with 
her dresses and refreshed her complexion with cold 
cream. Women readers will fully appreciate so many 
changes caused the Queen great physical and nervous 
strain, and might have caused any ordinary woman 
to lose her temper through sheer nerves. But then, 
Queen Elizabeth is no ordinary woman. 

During every stage of the tour there have been 
excited feminine comments on Her Majesty’s smart 
appearance. One of America’s greatest dress designers, 
who travelled to Canada to study the Queen’s frocks, 
said of Her Majesty: “I wouldn’t say that Queen 
Elizabeth is a well-dressed woman, but she is ideally 
dressed for a Queen. An ordinary woman is only well 
dressed when her clothes, however beautiful, are 
adapted to practical everyday purposes ; whereas it 
is necessary for a queen to present a beautiful, impres- 
sive picture.” A very sound description of the Queen’s 
fashions, indeed. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES RELAX 


r “HE ROYAL PARTY ARRIVED AT JASPER, 
Alberta, at eleven o’clock on June ist, and 
proceeded to enjoy one of the most unique 

experiences of their lives. They spent the night in a 

log hut called ‘Outlook Cabin’ at Jasper Park 

Lodge, just like hundreds and thousands of the 

Canadians they number as subjects. As the royal 

train neared the little outpost town they tasted life 

as it is lived in the backwoods of Canada for the first 
time. The Queen, who was standing with the King 
on the observation car at the end of the train, clapped 
her hands in sheer delight at the magnificence of the 

scenery, exclaiming excitedly to the King, “It is a 

lovely place. It’s beautiful !” 

During the journey from British Columbia the royal 
party were again instrumental in being of assistance 
to someone in need of medical aid. It will be recalled 
that during the voyage across the Atlantic the royal 
surgeon was sent aboard one of the accompanying 
cruisers to operate on a seaman who had been suddenly 
taken ill. Now, amid the beautiful Alberta scenery, 
a message was received asking if the pilot train could 
stop and pick up Mrs. J. Kennedy, a mother of three 
children, who was suffering from acute appendicitis. 
Permission was immediately granted by the royal 
travellers, and the sick mother was taken aboard and 
carried into Jasper for immediate medical attention. 

The journey from New Westminster, where Their 
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Majesties had joined the royal train after visiting 
Vancouver Island by boat, was a trip of great scenic 
magnificence. Through the beauties of the British 
Columbia scenery, the train climbed up the famous 
Yellowhead Pass. The railway line also runs north- 
ward past the famous rapids at Hell’s Gate. Here 
the great Fraser River flows foaming into a deep 
gorge towards the town of Lytton. From there the 
royal train ran alongside the Thompson River. When 
night fell, however, and the brilliantly lit train steamed 
through the darkness, there was no cessation in the 
cheerful acclamations of the local sightseers. Unde- 
terred bythe darkness, lumberjacks, miners, and farmers 
from outlying homesteads, and great numbers of 
Indians lined the track, and although the King and 
Queen were not to be seen, gave their distinguished 
visitors a rousing welcome. Naturally, Their Majesties 
could not give up their hard-earned sleep to reply to 
these affirmations of loyalty, but it can be appreciated 
that, in spite of the strenuousness of each previous day, 
they were always astir at a very early hour. 

The royal train stopped at Albreda, a tiny township 
with only fifty inhabitants, at the early hour of 7.30 
the following morning. Naturally, every one of the 
fifty was present on the platform to meet the royal 
party. From there the train continued on its way to 
Jackman, where it again joined the Fraser River, now 
but a small tributary running through the wooded 
scenery. Just as the King and Queen finished breakfast 
the train halted for a few minutes at a tiny station at 
the foot of Mount Robson, which, by the way, is the 
highest peak in the Rockies ; so that the royal tourists 
were able to enjoy for a few moments the grandeur of 
one of the most breath-taking spots in the mountains. 
His Majesty’s ciné-camera was, of course, again in 
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evidence. From there the train ran swiftly down into 
the valley in which lies Jasper. This town is the 
Canadian National Railway’s chief scenic resort in the 
Rockies in the same way that Banff is the most spec- 
tacular resort of the Canadian Pacific. 
* On this day the King became a typical ‘back- 
woodsman’. The log cabin in which they were 
housed was in no way specially prepared for them, 
and it delighted both royal tourists to be relieved, for 
once, of the red carpets and gilt inseparable from their 
previous official residences. Here the Queen delighted 
in chintz hangings, comfortable, if rather rough-and- 
ready furniture, and a large open fireplace which at 
night was built up with brightly blazing logs cut from 
the surrounding forests. ‘Outlook Cabin’—the first 
log cabin ever to have the Royal Standard flying above 
it—hies at the foot of a lofty snow-capped mountain 
11,188 feet high. This rugged peak is named after 
England’s greatest wartime heroine, Nurse Edith 
Cavell, and overlooks what is, without question, one 
of the most beautiful views in the whole world. 
During their quiet stay at Jasper, the King and 
Queen, as they did at Banff Springs, threw off the 
trappings of royalty for the time being, and became 
just two tourists enjoying the benefit of the mountain 
air. Within half an hour of detraining, both Their 
Majesties had changed into country clothes and gone 
out alone to explore the countryside. While out 
walking before lunch they came across a she-bear with 
her cubs gambolling round her. Ignoring any thought 
of danger, the King immediately walked towards it 
with his ciné-camera raised to take a shot. The Warden 
of Jasper National Park, who was acting as guide to 
Their Majesties, ran forward crying, “That bear is 
dangerous, Your Majesty! If the cubs get scared and 
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squeal the she-bear is capable of charging anyone 
near her.”’ 

But the King, with the spirit of the true cinemato- 
erapher, was determined to get his picture, and, 
ignoring the warning, continued to advance. As he 
approached, one of the cubs jumped into a tree, and, 
sitting on a branch like a squirrel, looked down at His 
Majesty quite calmly as the King pointed his camera 
at it. The mother bear took not the slightest notice, 
and continued sunning herself while she, too, was 
photographed. The King then rejoined the royal 
party, delighted at the success of his adventure. 

Later that day the Queen had a unique experience 
which delighted her. Hearing a knock on the door of 
the royal log cabin, she rose and answered the door 
herself. She found herself face to face with six-foot, 
sixty-year-old William Glass, a hardy Scot from 
Morayshire, and now head gardener at Jasper Park 
Lodge. He could hardly believe his eyes when he 
realized that the smiling lady who had opened the 
door to him was the Queen of England ! 

Mr. Glass had been sent for by the Queen, as she 
wanted to learn from a local expert about the flora 
to be found in and around Jasper—especially the 
various wild flowers which grow high up in the 
Rockies. After he had recovered from his embarrass- 
ment, and the Queen had put the old Scotsman com- 
pletely at his ease, he told her all about the marguerites, 
larkspurs, and snapdragons which were growing in 
profusion round the royal cabin, and particularly 
pleased Her Majesty by informing her that most of 
them were grown from Scottish seeds. He offered to 
prepare a bouquet of them for her. Smilingly she 
consented, although no woman can ever have been 
presented with more bouquets than Queen Elizabeth. — 
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Possibly this was the only occasion on which the 
Queen has had the pleasure of opening her own front 
door, certainly since she came to the throne. There is 
no doubt that Outlook Cabin delighted Her Majesty 
more than any other residence in which she stayed 
during the tour. 

This must not be regarded as any reflection upon 
the comfort of the various official residences placed 
at their disposal : the Queen’s pleasure lay in the fact 
that this was the smallest royal residence in which she 
and the King have stayed since they ascended the 
throne—and possibly at any time. Yet this was the 
largest cabin in Jasper, a settlement of such cabins. 
To the ordinary person it would seem to be a com- 
paratively large residence, but to Their Majesties it 
appeared to have a charming intimacy all its own. 

Many distinguished visitors to Jasper have occupied 
the same cabin, including the Governor-General, and 
for its kind it is quite a luxurious building. A wide, 
shady verandah runs all round it. Its accommodation 
consists of a fairly spacious dining-room, a sitting- 
room, and two large bedrooms, each with a private 
bath. A sizeable kitchen and servants’ quarters, on 
this occasion occupied by the Queen’s maid and the 
King’s valet, complete its amenities. Only Their 
Majesties and these two servants occupied the cabin 
on the night when they stayed there. The only other 
sign that this was an unusual occasion was the guard 
of Royal Canadian Mounted Police which was posted 
outside. 

In other cabins scattered in the vicinity were housed 
the remainder of the royal party, which included Her 
Majesty’s ladies-in-waiting, Lady Nunburnholme and 
Lady Katherine Seymour ; the Earl of Eldon, Lord- 
in-Waiting to the King; the Earl of Airlie, Lord 
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Chamberlain to the Queen ; and Mr. Alan Lascelles, 
the King’s private secretary, to mention the closer — 
members of the royal entourage. Other members of 
the party housed in neighbouring cabins to Outlook 
Cabin were Mr. Mackenzie King and Chief Constable 
Canning, of the Special Branch at Scotland Yard, 
senior British police official with the royal party. 

During the afternoon of their day’s stay at Jasper 
the King and Queen drove out to view one of the 
sights of the district, the glacier of the Angel, which - 
is a part of Mount Edith Cavell. This glacier owes its 
name to its peculiar shape, which has the appearance 
of outspread wings. In order to reach it, it is necessary 
to drive eighteen miles from Jasper Park Lodge up a 
mountainous road which climbs almost 3,000 feet, 
giving the sightseer a magnificent panorama of the 
Athabaska Valley. The vista delighted the King and 
Queen, and also figured in His Majesty’s newsreel of 
the great tour. 

Taking ciné pictures had at last tempted the Queen 
as well as the King. It has been one of His Majesty’s 
pastimes for some time, and previous to the North 
American tour the Queen did notshare with him what is 
one of his favourite occupations. She succumbed to 
the temptation, however, during the sea voyage 
between Victoria and Vancouver, and took her first 
series of ciné pictures with the King’s camera from the 
bridge of the Canadian National steamer Prince 
Rupert. Greatly honoured were the ship’s captain, 
H. E. Nedden, Commander R. I. Agnew, of the naval 
base at Esquimault, and Commander E. M. C. Abel- 
Smith, Equerry to the King, when Her Majesty 
insisted that they should be her first living subjects in 
the new hobby she had decided to take up and share 
with her husband. 
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After a quiet dinner in their cabin amid the magnifi- 
cent scenery which surrounded them, the King 
delighted his attendants and many of his friends by 
announcing that he intended to show them some of 
the ‘shots’ he had taken with his ciné-camera since 
he and the Queen had landed in Canada. This was 
probably the first occasion on which a King has acted 
as a cinema operator. In the darkness of the cabin’s 
dining-room His Majesty projected many hundreds of 
feet of film which he had exposed while he had been 
in Canada. Earlier on he had been told that there 
lived in Jasper a bell-boy from Jasper Lodge who was 
also a keen amateur cinematographer. Greatly 
interested, King George sent for the boy, Russell 
Louden, and after a chat with him suggested that he 
should assist in splicing together some of the royal 
films before the show. Excited beyond words, the bell- 
boy gladly assisted the King, and after the royal 
films had been exhibited the King suggested that 
Louden should allow him to screen some of /zs pictures. 
After the show the King shook hands with the boy. 
and made him the proudest youth in Canada by 
presenting him with a pair of silver cuff-links inscribed 
with the royal crown and monogram. 

It was with genuine regret that the King and Queen 
terminated their pleasant, though very short, stay at 
Jasper. From now on until they embarked homeward 
bound at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in the Empress of 
Britain, there was to be little relaxation from the calls 
of duty. Within a few days they would be reaching 
the most strenuous ordeal of the whole tour—the 
visits to Washington and New York. 

_ At 9.30 a.m. on the morning of June and, Their 
Majesties boarded the royal train for the longest 
continuous spell that they had yet spent in the royal 
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coach. There they were to spend eleven out of the 
thirteen nights that remained of the tour before 
embarking at Halifax for home. Regretfully leaving 
the beautiful Rockies behind them, Their Majesties 
settled down to the next stage of their long journey, 
the trip to Edmonton, at the same time continuing 
to admire the scenery that flashed past the windows 
of their coach, or greeted them when they sunned them- 
selves on the observation car. The journey from Jasper 
took them along the lovely banks of the Athabaska 
River, which ultimately widens into the sparkling 
waters of the Jasper Lake. Here they passed several 
lumber camps, and acknowledged the cheers of 
hundreds of lumberjacks, who climbed over mountains 
of logs to welcome the royal train. Occasionally the 
King would draw the Queen’s attention to a lone 
hunter standing among the woods, rifle in the crook 
of one arm, and raising his stetson hat with the other. 
This part of Alberta is alive with game of all kinds, 
including bears, caribou, and moose. ) 

Forty miles farther on the royal train crossed from 
the left to the right bank of the Athabaska, and near 
Hinton settlement they saw a number of coal mines. 
Here again the black-faced miners had gathered to 
add their contribution to the Dominion’s welcome to 
the royal visitors. The Rockies were now disappearing 
over the skyline, and the King and Queen noticed 
that the scenery had changed to forests of pines and 
rolling foothills ; real pioneer country dotted with log 
cabins and timber-built homesteads—the farming 
backbone of Canada. No matter how small the settle- 
ment which the royal train passed, there stood the 
inevitable group of cheering Canadians—hardy settlers 
as eager as the inhabitants of the big cities for a glimpse 
of their King and Queen. Later, after the King and 
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Queen had lunched, the train rolled over the Pembina 
River ; passed Wabamun Lake, a holiday resort of 
the Edmontonians, and punctually at 3 p.m. drew to 
a standstill in the flag-bestrewn and gaily decorated 
Edmonton station. 

Here, at the northernmost point of the whole tour, 
the royal programme allowed for a visit of six hours 
so that the King and Queen could pay their respects 
to Alberta’s capital. The King wore the uniform of a 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force, and the Queen a 
white crépe dress with a wide-brimmed straw hat 
decorated with an ostrich feather. They were met on 
the platform of the station by Alberta’s Social Credit 
Premier, ‘Bible Bill’ Aberhart, who has the dis- 
tinction of being the only head of an Empire province 
to which the royal assent to a Bill has been denied for 
over a century. After bowing to Their Majesties, 
Mr. Aberhart presented the other members of his 
Cabinet. 

From the station the King drove through thirteen 
miles of Edmonton streets to the provincial parliament, 
on the steps of which Mr. Aberhart delivered an 
address of welcome. A reply was handed to him by 
the King, in which he said that, although the people 
of Alberta, in common with other Canadians, were 
faced with many difficulties, it was assured that, with 
their rich, fertile soil, and with their enterprising and 
courageous spirit, they would overcome those diff- 
culties. 

One interesting feature of the tour through the 
streets of the capital of Alberta was to be seen along 
the two miles of Portage Avenue. Here, large flag- 
covered stands had been erected along the entire 
roadway, and were filled with 65,000 cheering specta- 
tors, who had each paid a dollar a head for their seat. 
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In the evening Their Majesties were the guests of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. J. C. Bowen, and the 
members of the Provincial Government, at an official 
dinner given in the Macdonald Hotel. The Queen, 
as usual, looked magnificent in a frock of white 
organza trimmed with gold paillettes. On her head 
there glistened a magnificent diamond tiara, and round 
her neck a diamond-and-pearl necklace—one of her 
wedding presents. The dinner was to have been held 
in Government House, but this has been closed through 
lack of funds, since the Lieutenant-Governor withheld 
the royal assent to Mr. Aberhart’s Social Credit Bill. 

The King was keenly interested in the growth of 
the Province, and had a long discussion with Mr. J. A. 
McKinnon, Cabinet Minister without portfolio, who 
is himself an Albertan. Aboard the royal train Mr. 
McKinnon outlined the strides that the Province, and 
Edmonton in particular, had taken during recent 
years, in spite of several political upheavals. He told 
the King that at the beginning of the century Alberta 
was so thinly populated that little justice was done to 
its agricultural wealth. Then Edmonton was a city of 
only 4,000 inhabitants. To-day its population is over 
80,000, and steadily increasing, so that the capital has 
become one of the most important centres in Northern 
Canada. 

His Majesty, naturally imterested in every part of 
his Empire, and particularly in those parts where the 
struggle for progress is hardest, expressed a hope that 
the lean times were now over, and that Alberta would 
forge ahead, and become one of the most important 
provinces in the Dominion. 

During his stay in Edmonton, the King, who is 
always keen on anything that concerns aviation, was 
much interested to see drawn up at the end of Portage 
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Avenue three large green-and-silver aeroplanes. He 
inquired eagerly as to the services they operated. His 
Majesty was told that these planes connected Edmonton 
with the far north of Canada, and formed a service 
which bears the fascinating titles of the ‘Yukon 
Southern’, whose flights were in and out of Alaska ; 
the ‘Yellow Knife Express’, famous for carrying 
prospectors’ machinery and mails to isolated miners 
in the gold mines on the banks of the Great Slave 
Lake (shades of the trail of ’98) ; and the ‘Radium 
Silver Express’, which flies weekly to and from the 
famous Eldorado radium mine situated on the Great 
Bear Lake within the Arctic Circle. This information 
caused the King to ask how much danger there was in 
flying to such places in the far north, often in the 
depths of winter. He was pleased to hear that, since 
the service started, there had not been a really serious 
crash, although once or twice pilots had been forced 
down and had had to be rescued by search parties. 

The Edmonton visit terminated with the same 
tremendous enthusiasm which had been such a feature 
of the royal tour since it began. Once more aboard 
their travelling ‘home’ the King and Queen said 
farewell to the northernmost city they were to visit 
in their itinerary, and shortly afterwards they were 
en route for their next stopping place—Saskatoon. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


“I NEVER SAW ANYTHING LIKE 
IT,” H.M. THE KING SAYS 


HILE THE TOUR ITSELF WAS ONE 

\ N long triumph, unmarred by any untoward 
incident on the other side of the Atlantic, 

it was not without other worries for the King and 
Queen. First there came the news of Queen Mary’s 
unfortunate motor accident, which caused Their 
Majesties the greatest anxiety until they received 
cabled news that the Queen Mother had not suffered 
any lasting injury. } 
Then further sad news reached the royal travellers 
in a cable from the Admiralty containing details of 
the terrible submarine disaster of the Thetis, resulting 
in the ultimate loss of the lives of so many men. News 
of this catastrophe caused the King and Queen acute 
distress, and directly he received the news the King 
gave immediate instructions that he was to be kept 
posted on every new move made to save those trapped 
on the sea bottom. Like every one of his subjects, 
King George lived in the hope that the salvage opera- 
tions would be successful, and that the entombed men 
would be brought safely to the surface. The final 
“No further hope” cable sent by the Admiralty caused 
both Their Majesties as great a sorrow as if they had 
had friends of their own aboard the ill-fated vessel. — 
At once the King dispatched a personal cable to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, couched in the following — 
terms : 
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“The Queen and I are greatly distressed to 
hear of the disaster to Thetis which has been 
attended by the sad loss of so many lives. Please 
convey our deep sympathy to the relatives of 
those on board. 

GEORGE, R.I.” 


Answering this cable, Lord Stanhope flashed the 
following reply to the royal train : 


“With humble duty I beg to tender thanks to 
Your Majesty for your gracious and most sym- 
pathetic message, which will be sent to the 
relatives of all those who have lost their lives in 
the disaster of H.M.S. Thetis.” 


But in spite of this shadow cast over the royal tour, 
Their Majesties continued to fulfil their engagements. 
They remembered that here in Canada their royal 
duty must come first; that the thousands who 
acclaimed them expected to see a smiling face, and 
that they must not be disappointed. From the depths 
of the mountains, from the most isolated parts of the 
rolling prairie—even from the frozen north—tens of 
thousands of Canadians made their way towards the 
railway track along which the royal train was travelling. 
Certainly there had not been such a universal trek, 
such a disregard of hardship and privation to reach 
their objective, since the famous ‘Trail of ’98’, when 
thousands trudged into the wilds with the gold lust 
in their hearts. In this new trek the ‘prospectors’ 
were not in search of gold, but their determination to 
reach their objective was just as steadfast. It was a 
strange phenomenon of the tour that Their Majesties 
faced more people lined up for mile after mile along the 
railway than they saw in the big cities. Many Cana- 
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dians endured all sorts of hardships so that they should 
not miss this great event in their lives. And what had 
they travelled so far to see? Just two smiling people 
standing on the observation platform of a fast-moving 
train ; a vision that came and went almost as quickly 
as it takes to write about it. 

It is doubtful if the King and Queen could have 
realized the great distances that some of the specta- 
tors travelled to see them. One married couple travelled 
for a week on a tandem cycle over 300 miles from the 
edge of distant Hudson Bay. Another poor family, 
living on the verge of starvation by panning for small 
gold deposits in the mountains, came 200 miles over 
rough mountain tracks in an old covered wagon 
reminiscent of the film of the same name. | 

An amusing story is told of one man who had come 
a vast distance from the backwoods in order to spend 
three months’ wages on a spree in town. He dis- . 
covered on arrival that the population of the town 
had more than doubled. He asked why. On learning 
that the reason lay in the visit of the King and Queen 
a few days ahead, he remarked comically, “I wish I'd 
known of this. Anyway, I’m going to stay over even 
if I do get into trouble with the wife.” 

Possibly one of the most treasured memories of the 
tour that will remain with Their Majesties will be the 
number of strange and varied characters they came in 
contact with, particularly in the smaller villages. At 
Saskatoon they were shown one of the most amazing 
bootleggers in the saloons of the backwoods. ‘There wasa 
peculiar story behind his nickname. While prospecting 
years before he had lost his right arm, and now wears 
an artificial one. Inside this false arm he has made 
a cavity large enough to house a quart bottle of bootleg 
whisky. 
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The King and Queen -were also shown Canada’s 
oldest and most famous trapper, ‘Hardy’ Norton. 
Said to be over ninety, this old man, clad in leather 
jacket and breeches, and beaver cap, was born in the 
far north, and has lived there alone ever since in a 
small cabin. He is seen only once a year when he 
brings his skins into town for sale. For the rest of the 
year he rarely, if ever, sees a human being. It is said 
of him that he has lived so long among the animals 
of the north that he has learned their language, and 
converses with them as if they were human beings. 
He has had offers to come down from the north and 
take employment in a trading post, but he has always 
said, and still says, “I wus born up there, and I’m 
goin’ to die there. I’ve no use for women or city 
life.’ He has never married, and the name of no 
woman has ever been coupled with his. 

It was among such strange but loyal people as these 
that the King and Queen made some of the most 
socially interesting stops on their journcy. 

At Saskatoon the King and Queen had a change 
in the type of inspection they were called upon to 
make. Instead of viewing resplendent guards of 
honour, they were shown some of the finest prize- 
stock in the Dominion. Cows, pigs, and sheep had 
been brought for the occasion from all over the north- 
west, and from outlying prairie farms. 

But it was at Melville, Saskatchewan, that the King 
and Queen met a climax of wild enthusiasm. Melville 
has the reputation of being a centre for Communism, 
possibly because the majority of the population is 
foreign. Its total at ordinary times is slightly over 
4,000 inhabitants. On the day of the royal arrival 
the population swelled to 50,000. It was scheduled 
that the royal train should spend the night in a siding 
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at Melville, but when the royal party arrived they were 
amazed at the sight. Before them was one solid mass 
of faces. Five bands were playing. Gigantic spot- 
lights played on the upturned faces of the 50,000 
spectators, while the sky in the background was 
brilliant with fireworks. Even the King, almost 
accustomed by now to the cheers and enthusiasm of 
colossal crowds of Canadians, was shaken. ‘Turning 
to the Queen, he exclaimed : “‘For heaven’s sake. I never 
saw anything lke it!” 

What was planned to be a short ten-minute appear- 
ance, similar to the others that Their Majesties had 
made at small prairie towns, now turned into one of 
the strangest sights of the entire tour. To the King 
and Queen, tired after a fortnight of ceremonies, 
receptions, guards of honour, and colourful uniforms, 
this outburst on the part of those simple farmers—still 
in their rough working clothes—was especially moving. 

Wearing a dark-blue lounge suit, the King stood 
bareheaded with the Queen on the observation plat- 
form of the royal train. Occasionally His Majesty 
turned to say a word to his Queen, but more often 
than not his voice was drowned by the vociferous 
cheers. Apart from the crowd there was scarcely 
any formality. Melville has no Mayor. Instead 
of the usual red plush on the platform there 
were just two ordinary carpets such as might have 
been seen in any of the surrounding farmers’ home- 
steads. The various presentations that were made 
were as informal as the general scene. 

One official was so embarrassed and overcome by 
the greatness of the occasion that he curtsied to the 
Queen instead of bowing to her ! 

Then came the great moment. In response to loud 
cries of “Come down to us, Your Majesties, we love 
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you,” the King and Queen stepped down from the 
poorly-carpeted dais and were immediately swallowed 
by the cheering mob of 50,000 men, women, and 
children. Members of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, whose job it was to protect the royal visitors, 
tried to hold back the crowd, but without much 
success. For ten minutes King George and Queen 
Elizabeth walked, or rather edged their way through 
the dense mass of people, stopping wherever possible 
to chat with one or other of the crowd. 

One small boy, dressed in a bright-red jacket, caught 
the King’s eye as his father held him up to get a better 
view. Immediately the King approached, and shook 
the youngster by the hand. At this gesture, the proud 
father cried, “Little Philip Walters will remember this 
for the rest of his life.”? The crowd cheered even louder 
at this—if that were possible. 

On every side ex-Servicemen were chanting, “We 
want the Queen.” Immediately Her Majesty walked 
over towards them, and they changed the chorus to, 
“We've got the Queen.” But this was not quite the 
culminating point. The excitement of the occasion 
had gone to the heads of the people of Melville like 
champagne. Suddenly the Queen found herself 
surrounded by cheering women. Some of them 
actually kissed her. Others held up their babies to be 
kissed. Graciously Her Majesty complied. Near by 
the King was having his share of the jubilation. Strong- 
armed farmers thumped him on the back, and assured 
him that he was a jolly good fellow. Several excited 
girls tried to kiss him. And through it all Their Majesties 
never once lost their quiet, smiling dignity. They dealt 
with each onslaught on their good nature with the 
same regal savoir-faire that they would adopt in form- 
ally shaking the hand of a uniformed official. 
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Presently Mr. J. C. Parker, Mayor of another small 
prairie town, grabbed the Queen’s hand while she 
asked him questions. Still holding her hand, he turned 
to speak to the King. Her Majesty made unsuccessful 
attempts to free her hand, then smilingly gave it up. 
The old farmer was so excited that he did not realize 
he was virtually holding his Queen a prisoner ! 

The size of the crowd had taken the royal party 
completely by surprise, and played havoc with the 
official arrangements. The authorities quickly realized 
that it would be fatal for the royal train to remain the 
night in Melville station, as no police force could 
possibly keep the 50,000 spectators from surging round 
the train, and quite conceivably serenading the King 
and Queen. It was decided to run the coaches five 
miles out into the prairie and bring the train back 
when the crowd had tired itself out, and gone away. 
This move was suggested to the King, who nodded 
his assent. Unfortunately it took a little time for the 
locomotive to get ready, and the King, thinking that 
the train would leave almost at once, remained on the 
observation platform for nearly twenty minutes 
acknowledging the crowd, expecting that any moment 
the train would begin to move out—and probably 
yearning for a respite from the terrific show of enthusi- 
asm. Eventually the King, glancing at the Queen, 
noticed that at last she was beginning to feel the heavy 
strain. Waving a final farewell to the crowds, he 
escorted her solicitously into the royal coach. When 
the train at last began to move, they returned to the 
platform, and waved a final good-bye. As they glided 
away across the darkness of the prairie little Melville, 
determined to have ‘the last say’, sent up dozens of 
gaily coloured rockets, and followed the train down the 
track into the darkness with a large spotlight. 
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The drama of this extraordinary show of patriotic 
fervour was not by any means confined to British 
Canadians. It was a tribute to the popularity of our 
King and Queen that here, where they had received 
the greatest and most startling ovation of the whole 
tour, at least two-thirds of those present were of 
foreign extraction. The fact that foreign-born Cana- 
dians were not to be outdone in their show of loyalty 
by those who had been born and brought up in the 
country, was strangely illustrated when a deputation 
of German-born citizens asked to be allowed to line the 
streets on the processional route at Saskatoon. Some- 
what to their surprise, permission was duly granted 
by the authorities, and these former Germans, now 
Canadians, were allowed to give Their Majesties an 
enthusiastic cheer. 

Another episode of this phenomenal week-end was 
seen at a small village named Touchwood, a place of 
only 35 inhabitants. Here the population had been 
swelled to well over a thousand people, assembled 
there to cheer the royal train. At another tiny point, 
Sioux Lookout, a party of sixty children had been 
brought many miles by boat from a place called Red 


-oBank, a village so remote that many of them had never 


> ; 
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seen a train before. The first one they saw was the 
blue-and-silver royal train conveying their King and 
Queen! 

All through that epic night the royal party slept 
soundly in the train outside Melville—five miles away 
across the prairie. Its lighted windows presented a 
magnificent spectacle as they glowed in the darkness 
and must have startled any prowling hyenas that 
may have been in the offing. Away in the distance 
an even more remarkable spectacle was to be seen 
as hundreds of cars lit up the countryside with the 
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headlamps ; men on horseback trotted homewards, 
and youths and young girls trundled along on old 
bicycles; the great exodus of the 50,000 who had 
invaded Melville township for the occasion. Such an 
assorted trek cannot ever have been seen before in the 
great north-west of Canada, and will probably never 
be seen again, unless the King and Queen find it 
possible to make a second visit to the Dominion at 
some future date. 

Next day, Sunday morning, dawned with all the 
crimson splendour of the prairie. The royal train 
looked strangely incongruous as it rested quietly on 
the track, the blue and silver of its glistening, dew- 
drenched sides scintillating in the rising sun. No life 
was to be seen aboard the train apart from two Royal 
Canadian Mounted policemen who stood guard on 
the observation platform ; and another leaning out 
of the engine-cab. Even the train crew was sleeping 
quietly after the hectic experiences of the day before. 
The blinds of the royal coach were drawn, for here 
were sleeping peacefully the two hardest-worked people 
in the entire British Empire—one might readily say 
in the whole world. 

Occasionally the quietness of the fresh morning 
air would be disturbed by the chirping of some bird. 
A prairie fowl scuttled across the line after gazing 
curiously at the train and disappears in the long grass. 
For the time bemg this palace on wheels is at peace— 
but not for long. 

Gradually, like some sleeping animal, the train 
“stirs into life. Someone opens a window in the kitchen 
cars. ‘The train’s cooks are astir, ready to prepare 
early-morning tea and, later, breakfast for the royal 
husband and wife who will soon have to face once 
more the responsibilities of their unique position. 
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Now, the royal valets and ladies’ maids are up and 
about their duties. Soon it will be time for Her 
Majesty to be awakened. The King’s valet will arouse 
his royal master ; the business of being Sovereign will 
once more begin to move on well-oiled wheels. So 
to another day in the greatest Empire tour in British 
history. 

At eight o’clock the royal travellers were awake. 
Shortly after nine’ they entered the saloon together 
and enjoyed a substantial breakfast. After the meal 
was over, there was a conference of the chief members 
of the King’s staff regarding the day’s programme. 

Meanwhile, the royal train got under way for its 
next stopping place. On this day (Sunday, June 4th), 
Their Majesties attended Divine Service in a tiny 
prairie church at Portage La Prairie belonging to the 
United Church of Canada. These little churches, 
planted out there on the prairie, are more than mere 
~ places of worship. They are usually centres of social 
life over hundreds of square miles, and prairie workers 
drive or ride long distances on a Sunday in order not 
to miss the services. 

It seemed fit that, after all the excitement and 
bustle of the previous week, King George and Queen 
Elizabeth should spend Sunday in such quiet, peaceful 
surroundings, and among the God-fearing men and 
women of the prairie who, by their simple faith and 
by their absolute disregard for hardship and loneliness, 
have pioneered and built up this part of His Majesty’s 
Empire. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE TRAIN 
STOPS 


NE OF THE MOST CHARMING CHAR- 
() acteristics of our King and Queen is their 
consideration for other people ; particularly 
those who render them some service. It is often thought 
that the bestowing of an honour by the King during 
a royal tour (such as the Victorian Order which he 
gave to the Captain of the Empress of Australia shortly 
before the royal party reached Quebec) is merely 
perfunctory. As a matter of fact this is not the case. 
Of course, the Royal Household sees that the King 
has with him as part of the royal luggage mono- 
grammed cuft-links bearing the royal arms, scarf pins, 
and other small items of jewellery to give to people 
whom he wishes to honour, but the giving of these 
is left entirely to His Majesty’s discretion. | 
During the journey of the royal train those who 
travelled with the royal party were constantly the 
recipients of some kindness on the part of Their 
Majesties. | One of the attendant newspapermen 
suffered badly from toothache. The Queen heard 
about it, and promptly sent the royal doctor to see 
what could be done to alleviate the pain. On another _ 
occasion, near Montreal, a woman reporter who was 
running along the line towards the royal train slipped 
and sprained her ankle badly. The King saw her 
fall, and promptly ordered that she should be brought 
into the royal train; and again the Surgeon-in- 
Attendance was called in to do what he could. Cynical - 
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newspapermen laughed when they heard of the girl’s 
accident, saying that it was just a newspaper stunt 
to get an exclusive interview with the King and 
Queen. As a matter of fact, the accident was a per- 
fectly genuine one, and to prove this the girl reporter 
agreed to keep the details of the incident ‘off the 
record’, as they say at the Press conferences at the 
White House in Washington, which means that the 
news must not be published. It must have been a 
great temptation to the newspaperwoman to print 
that story, and it is tremendously to her credit that 
she did not do so. 

In another case, one of the royal servants heard 
that his wife had been taken ill. Immediately the 
King offered to release him from his duties and arrange 
for his passage back to England. The footman refused 
to put His Majesty to that inconvenience, and the 
King then gave orders that a daily cabled bulletin 
should be dispatched to the train giving the latest 
news regarding the woman’s state of health, the cable 
tolls being paid by the King himself. 

It is these and many other such cases where the 
thoughtfulness of the King and Queen has alleviated 
suffering or brought happiness that go to make the 
royal pair the most charming couple in the world. 

Another characteristic of the King is that he will 
not allow messages to be sent in his name by members 
of his entourage unless he himself has seen and initialled 
them. All royal telegrams are typed on special forms 
bearing the royal arms, and if they are congratulatory 
or messages of condolence they are always signed by 
the King in his own hand. The actual message, after 
being transmitted, is carefully kept in the royal 
archives at Buckingham Palace. There are still care- 
fully filed all the messages sent by the last five 
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sovereigns, Queen Victoria, Edward VII, George V, 
Edward VIII, and now George VI. In a great many 
cases the King drafts the message himself, as he did 
in the cable he sent on hearing that there was no 
hope of rescuing the men entombed in the submarine 
Thetis. Here is a typical message drafted by His 
Majesty, and sent to Colonel S. T. Wood, Com- 
missioner of the Royal Canadian Police : 


I am very proud to be Honorary Commissioner of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Force, which for many years has 
_ been famous throughout the world, so that it was a genuine 
pleasure for me to be able to visit your barracks, the training 
ground of a splendid body of men who, to-day, are maintaining 
in all parts of Canada the great traditions of the Force. I 
should like to take this opportunity of asking you to convey 
to all your officers, non-commissioned officers, and men who 
are concerned in our present tour the sincere thanks of the 
Queen and myself for their service, and our high appreciation 
of the manner in which they discharge their duty on all 
occasions. 


GEORGE, R.1. 


In the last chapter mention was made that the King 
and Queen had halted their train near the little 
Canadian United Church at Portage la Prairie. Here, 
on this first Sunday in June, amid the rolling grassland 
of the open prairie, in the little wooden church with 
tiny spire surmounted by a wooden cross, the King 
and Queen of England knelt and offered up thanks 
for the success of their tour, followed by a prayer for 
the hundreds of thousands of people they had met in 
their Canadian Dominion. 

The service, conducted by the Rev. G. W. Aber- 
nethy, was quite simple, and the sermon a short one. 
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The church was filled to capacity, but only a few other 
than the members of the royal party could be accom- 
modated. After the service the King and Queen had 
a short chat with Mr. Abernethy, thanked him for the 
service, and returned to the train, which was soon 
under way, steaming swiftly out of sight into the 
heart of the prairicland. 

At noon the train steamed into Winnipeg, and made 
an unscheduled stop. During their previous visit 
to the city, time had made it necessary for Their 
Majesties to cancel one of the functions, the meeting 
with a hundred disabled ex-Servicemen. So dlis- 
appointed were the men that one of them sent a letter 
to the King, saying how sorry they were that it had 
not been possible for Their Majesties to inspect them. 
Immediately upon receiving this letter the King gave 
orders that the train should stop specially on the 
journey west to east across Canada, so that he and 
the Queen could repair the omission. As the train 
stopped Their Majesties were escorted to where the 
hundred veterans, who had been brought in cars 
from Deer Lodge Hospital, where they are cared for, 
were now seated in a semicircle in the rotunda of the 
Canadian National station. Apologizing for not having 
been able to see them on the occasion of their first visit 
to Winnipeg, the King and Queen walked along the 
row of chairs, stopping and chatting with each man 
individually, and shaking them by the hand. When 
they returned to the royal train the men gave three 
hearty cheers as the King and Queen stood and 
waved to them. Then the train drew slowly out of 
the station on yet another stage of its journey. 

The outstanding feature of the journey from west 
to east across the prairie had been the tremendous 
interest shown by those who live in isolated home- 
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steads far removed from civilization; hundreds of 
whom travelled long distances for a brief glimpse of 
the royal train as it passed. Often they did not see 
the King or Queen—only the passing of the royal 
coach if Their Majesties happened to be resting, but 
they all considered even this sight worth the journey 
they had made. Sometimes these countryfolk would 
be in large crowds, but quite often a solitary figure 
could be seen standing by the side of the railway line, 
by a parked car, or a grazing horse. All waved 
enthusiastically as the blue-and-silver train flashed by. 

Both Their Majesties saw much of the natural 
beauties of the Dominion during this journey—more 
than on the journey from Quebec to Vancouver—as 
the return route ran through wilder and more thinly 
populated country. The deep valley of the Battle 
River, for instance, which is one of the beauty spots 
of the Canadian North-West. It is called Battle Valley 
for the reason that it was the scene of many fights 
between the Red Indian tribes, the Crees and the 
Blackfoot. Soon after passing through Battle Valley 
the royal train stopped at the town of Wainwright, 
after passing the National Game Reservation. Here 
Their Majesties quickly passed to the observation 
platform with ciné-cameras in their hands, for behind 
tall wire fences the Canadian Government is here 
preserving the last of the buffaloes, which were quickly 
dying out until the Government took them under its 
protection. 

At Wainwright the King and Queen descended 
from the train in order to take half an hour’s exercise. 
They walked up and down the platform, talking gaily 
with local officials. Later, the train stopped at Artland, 
and the royal party again got out and walked for over 
a mile beside the track, meeting quite casually and 
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informally several dozen people with whom Their 
Majesties conversed and shook hands. All the time the 
King was filming scenes alongside the track, and before 
boarding his coach again he made a special film of 
the royal train from various angles, and of the train 
crew—much to their delight. And so from point to 
point. The scenery changed, but not the crowds or 
the enthusiasm of the welcomes. At Biggar, for 
instance, only a small railway stop, twenty thousand 
people had collected. The train was not scheduled to 
stop here, but when the King saw the size of the 
crowd he gave orders that the driver was to pull up. 
He and the Queen then descended, shook some fifty 
hands indiscriminately among the crowd, waved and 
smiled to them, and climbed back into the train. At Sas- 
katoon elaborate preparations had been made to receive 
Their Majesties. Actually there was great competition 
between Regina and Saskatoon to outdo each other 
in the preparations made for the great occasion. As 
usual, the King and Queen received the local muni- 
cipal officials, and then drove through the streets of 
the city, stopping for some time at the University, 
where a large crowd of joyous children gave them a 
tremendous ovation. 

Now that the tour is over it can safely be revealed 
that, before the King and Queen arrived in Canada 
there was tremendous jealousy, not only among the 
large cities, but in the small towns and villages, to 
outdo each other in putting up a show to welcome the 
King and Queen. It was never openly admitted, of 
course, but for months previously a city would send 
‘spies’ to another near-by centre to listen and watch 
what preparations were being made. If one city 
planned a new feature of decoration some other city 
would at once try to go one better. It was quite an 
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understandable sense of civic pride, and was bound 
to happen. For instance, a carpet manufacturer 
refused to fulfil an order given by a certain city for 
red plush carpet for the royal tour, as he happened to 
be a councillor of his own city, and he thought that 
it would let his own city down if he supplied a rival 
with royal red carpet ! It didn’t avail much, however, 
as the order went over the border to the United States. 

After the royal train left Winnipeg it travelled 
slowly because of the dense crowds that lined the 
track. Stopping at Wade, the King left the train for 
half an hour to take a short constitutional. Crossing 
the Winnipeg River at Minaki, a famous holiday 
resort, the royal train passed for the next thirty miles 
through the densely wooded and rocky territory of 
Western Ontario. For many years this part of the 
province was considered an unprofitable wilderness, 
and was inhabited only by hunters and trappers. 
Then prospectors found gold, silver, and copper mines, 
while the dense forests were soon a source of excellent 
wood pulp for paper making. Soon afterwards, 
Western Ontario became one of the most productive 
parts of the Dominion. Great power plants were built, 
and towns began to spring up. Here Their Majesties 
saw many mining camps. One of these hardy little 
communities set off en masse on Saturday morning in 
a number of boats with eighty children on board. 
The boats were decorated with large portraits of the 
King and Queen, and the words ‘Hudson or Bust’ 
were painted along their hulls. After a hard voyage 
which entailed two portages through lake and river, 
the boats eventually arrived at Hudson railway: . 
station in time to see the King and Queen. Among 
the children Their Majesties were amazed at the 
extraordinary sight of a pretty little girl of seven, 
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Daphne Redding, wearing a short white frock, striding 
towards them well above the heads of the crowd on 
stilts twelve feet high. She had balanced on these 
stilts for-two hours awaiting the arrival of the royal 
train. Interested, the Queen beckoned to her, and 
asked her how often she walked like this. Shyly the 
little girl replied that her father had taught her to 
walk on stilts at the age of three—and she had done 
so in the same manner ever since ; in fact, she felt 
uncomfortable walking ordinarily with her feet on 
the ground. Balancing on twelve-foot stilts was now 
second nature to her, and she could easily outdistance 
anyone who cared to race her on foot. 

The King and Queen were handed on this occasion 
a handsome blue leather case in which they found a 
number of high grade gold nuggets—valued at 
approximately £60—sent from the Patricia Mines, in 
Northern Ontario. These were a present for Princess 
Elizabeth. Either the miners had heard about Princess 
Elizabeth’s request for gold nuggets made during one 
of her radio-telephone talks with her mother, and had 
fulfilled her wish, or the gift was a pure coincidence. 
Certainly the little Princess must have been delighted 
to receive the nuggets, as well as the many other gifts 
handed to the Queen for her and her sister during the 
royal tour—including the signed portrait of the Dionne 
quintuplets. 

Once more the train continued its journey, with 
little Daphne Redding—high above the heads of the 
crowd on her stilts—waving wildly to the Queen as 
Their Majesties receded into the distance as they stood 
on the platform of the observation car at the end of 
the royal train. 

Soon more Red Indians were to be seen alongside 
the railroad track. Smiling, the Queen drew the 
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King’s attention to a number of Ojibway and Chip- 
pewa Indian squaws with their swarthy infants 
carried on their backs in painted wooden cradles, 
The following morning, at an early hour before 
Their Majesties were up, the train stopped at Nakina 
to take on board for Their Majesties’ breakfast a 
number of speckled trout caught in the local streams 
before dawn by a railroad official named Joe Peterson. 
He had then hurried to the railroad track, where he 
flagged the royal train to a standstill, and handed the 
fish aboard with his compliments. No doubt it was 
a thought that was much appreciated by Their 
Majesties. Presents of delicacies of all kinds had been 
showered aboard the royal train every day since 
Quebec, and the King and Queen could quite easily 
have lived in royal style on the various gifts which 
were sent them. In fact, so many bouquets reached 
the Queen—often twenty or thirty pounds’ worth of 
flowers a day—that at various stopping places the 
Queen ordered they should be handed out, and sent 
to some local hospital. Exactly the same happened to 
the many official bouquets which were given Her 
Majesty. It was a kind thought, because blossoms 
from the Queen’s bouquet were eagerly sought after, 
and were treasured by the sick who, because of their 
illness, could not see the King and Queen in person. 
Many of those blossoms will be kept for years as 
souvenirs of a great and regal occasion. 

Their Majesties left behind them in Canada many 
souvenirs of their epic tour, besides memories in the 
hearts of those who had the good fortune to see them. 
There was the handkerchief which the Queen dropped 
on the station at Winnipeg, and which, picked up by 
a woman spectator, was left with her by the Queen. 
The bell-boy at Jasper will treasure his cuff-links for 
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the rest of his life. There will also be the umbrella 
which was loaned to the Queen when she arrived on 
her first visit to Winnipeg in the rain. In Canada 
that umbrella is even more famous than Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s ! 

~ Again, there was the occasion when the Kung, 
trying to light his cigarette with the silver lighter 
given to him by the Queen some time ago, could not 
get it to work, and helplessly looked round for a 
light. A bronzed Canadian farmer who happened 
to be standing near by hesitatingly proffered a box of 
matches. The King smiled, accepted them, lit his 
cigarette, and returned the box to its owner. That 
box of matches will serve for many years as an orna- 
ment, and not for its original purpose. “See that 
box of matches,” the old farmer will probably say 
over his pint of beer. ‘““That was used by King George 
when he came over here !” His cronies may or may 
not believe him, of course, but it will nevertheless 
be a fact. 
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IFE ABOARD THE ROYAL TRAIN DID NOT 
consist for Their Majesties of merely looking 
out of the windows or sitting on the platform of 
the rear observation car. When not greeting the crowd 
at some stopping place, there were still many duties 
within the train itself which the King had to perform. 
Every day the special post office aboard had to deal 
with hundreds of telegrams to and from London 
which dealt with affairs of State. Every twenty-four 
hours a long message in code was received from 
No. 10 Downing Street addressed to His Majesty. 
These telegrams gave the latest news in England and 
dealt with affairs of the Empire. They were decoded 
by a special clerk designated for the purpose and then 
_ typed out for the King to read. 
+ This long dispatch was transmitted from juaeee 
_every evening, reached the royal train within an hour, 
_was decoded during the night, and placed in a sealed 
envelope by the King’s place at the breakfast table. 
‘He would read this during the meal and comment on 
the contents to the Queen sitting opposite to him. 
There were also many private messages to be sent 
_on behalf of the King. Since Queen. Mary’s unfortunate 
accident His Majesty dispatched many telegrams which 
contained inquiries regarding her progress. 
Furthermore, there were special cables to be sent 
to the various Cabinet Ministers, to the officials at 
Buckingham Palace, and telegrams of thanks to various 
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Mayors and Lieutenant Governors for the welcome 
they had accorded to Their Majesties. 

When not engaged with Mr. Alan Lascelles, his 
Assistant Private Secretary, the King spent part of 
his time listening to the news broadcasts on the radio 
set which had been specially installed, or reading the 
various newspapers with which the train was provided 
at each stopping place. 

The Queen occupied her time either in sightseeing 
from the observation car, in discussing various details 
of dresses which she intended to wear at forthcoming 
functions, or in reading or writing in her boudoir. 

Occasionally there appeared among the letters 
addressed to Her Majesty an envelope bearing the 
royal crown in red, but written in a childish hand and 
addressed to: ‘The Queen, Royal Train, Canada’. 
eee ah were either from Princess Elizabeth or 
Princess-Margaret Rose, or both. Quite often letters 
from the two little Princesses were enclosed in the same 
envelope. 

For the King there were letters in a bold and 
sweeping handwriting, full of character, beginning 
‘My dear Bertie’. These were from Her Majesty Queen 
Mary to her second son. Most of the King’s letters are 
normally opened by Mr. Lascelles, but these private 
letters are passed straight to the King. 

Possibly one of the hardest-worked members of the 
staff was the clerk who was responsible for the decoding. 
One of his duties was the deciphering of a long dispatch 
from London containing the Prime Minister’s recom- 
mendations for the King’s Birthday Honours List. 
Naturally, these could not be announced until they 
had received the royal assent. No honour can be 
conferred upon any of His Majesty’s subjects except 
by the King himself, not even by the Council of State 
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which acted in his stead during his absence from 
England. 

The list was placed before His Majesty; after 
reading it through and making a few alterations and 
additions he handed it to Mr. Lascelles who passed 
it on to the clerk for cabling back to London. This 
was the first time in history that the Honours List was 
cabled across half the world to receive the King’s 
approval and assent—a fact which may interest those 
whose names figured in that list. 

One of the things which most interested the King and 
Queen among the appointments provided on the 
royal train was a leather-bound volume entitled Across 
Canada, which had been specially compiled and printed 
for their use. 

This book contained interesting facts and data 
about every mile of the entire Canadian tour, and 
was intended to act as a kind of a Baedeker for the 
royal tourists. Every day, as the train rolled across 
the prairie, the King and Queen studied this volume, 
looking at the maps and reading descriptions of some 
place of interest through which they were either 
passing or which they were due to reach in the near 
future. 

Their Majesties have brought back this valuable 
book to England, and there is little doubt that it will 
have an honoured place in the library at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Possibly, there will be occasions when one of the 
little Princesses will take down the book and ask the 
Queen to go through it with her and recount their 
experiences at various points along the route Their 
Majesties followed. 

It was while the train was roaring through miles of 
varied Canadian scenery from Winnipeg to Sudbury, 
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Ontario, that the Queen had a sudden idea—perhaps 
suggested by the book in question. They were near 
the greatest nickel mines in the world ;_ the valuable 
mineral had been discovered at Sudbury in 1885, 
thereby making the district the richest mining area 
in the world. Eighty per cent of the world’s nickel 
supply comes from these mines. Her Majesty expressed 
a desire to make a visit to the district. 

Lifting the gilt telephone at his elbow, the King 
discussed the matter with Mr. Lascelles. It was not 
in the schedule of the tour, he knew, but possibly by 
cutting down time somewhere else, a few hours might 
be spared without altering the train’s timetable too 
drastically. 

The King’s Private Secretary, after going over the 
time-sheet of the tour, gave it as his opinion that it 
could be arranged without much inconvenience. 
Priority telegrams were dispatched from the royal 
train to Sudbury, telling them to prepare for a visit 
from Their Majesties. These messages at once threw 
the town into a state of wild excitement, and plans 
began to take shape very quickly. 

All work was stopped in the mines of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada. One of the 
largest electric lifts was quickly polished, and the lift 
platform (over 2,000 feet below the surface) was 
newly whitewashed, while the workings themselves 
were tidied up as much as possible in the short time 
available. 

There was a strange feeling among the men. They 
talked occasionally in hushed whispers, not daring to 
speak aloud and voice a certain foreboding that was 
in their minds. Undoubtedly they were excited to 
have the King and Queen pay them a visit ; it was an 
unexpected honour and they were deeply appreciative. 
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What was then the strange fear that possessed these 
men ? 

The answer is that miners are on the whole an 
extremely superstitious body, in common with most 
of those employed in work which has a considerable 
amount of danger attached to it, and the worst 
superstition held by thosé’who work deep under the 
earth is that disaster is sure to follow if a woman (be 
it Queen or commoner) descends to the workings. 

However, after a secret discussion among themselves, 
the Sudbury miners decided unanimously that they 
would say nothing about it to the royal party. They 
agreed that it was better to run the risk of bad luck 
than to upset the plans for the royal visit. The super- 
stition was carefully hushed-up, for they knew enough 
about Her Majesty to realize that if it came to her 
ears she would at once stand aside and let the King 
descend the shaft alone, rather than bring uneasiness 
into the minds of the workers. 

On the westward journey, the royal train had passed 
through Sudbury during the night. The assembled 
crowd watched it pass in silence, for they knew that 
the King and Queen were sleeping and would not 
wish to be disturbed. 

But on Monday, June 5th, when the royal train 
drew into Sudbury for the second time, the reception 
was very different. The entire community was gathered 
at the station to greet the royal party. Although they 
did not know it, the royal train was now running 
several hours behind schedule, owing to the King’s 
request that various stops should be made en route. 
These halts gave both him and the Queen an oppor- 
tunity to dismount from the train and greet the people 
who had gathered to see them. His Majesty conceived 
an instinctive liking for these frank and outspoken 
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subjects of his, and took every opportunity to meet 
them man to man. The Queen on these occasions was 
equally natural, and the general opinion of the crowds 
who had such an unrivalled opportunity of meeting 
her in these simple surroundings was: “She is so 
human and genuine’’. 

Coming from such stolideand level-headed people, 
no higher praise could be given. 

From Sudbury Station, the royal party drove through 
cheering crowds to the famous Frood Mine. Here, the 
Queen and Lady Nunburnholme, her lady-in-waiting, 
donned light silk waterproofs and goloshes. Meanwhile 
the King and his equerries clambered into khaki 
overalls which buttoned up closely to their necks. 

On their heads the men of the royal party, including, 
of course, His Majesty, fitted ordinary miners’ helmets, 
each of which was fitted with an electric lamp to light 
the wearer’s path ahead of him. 

Accompanied by the General Manager and the 
General Superintendent, the King and Queen were 
escorted to No. 3 shaft, where the cage-lift, measuring 
six feet by twelve, awaited them. Normally, this lift 
carries sixty miners. At a speed of 1,500 feet per 
minute, the cage descended the 2,400 foot shaft, the 
swiftness of the drop causing all the royal visitors to 
catch their breath. 

The cage stopped, and the royal party stepped out 
into the brilliantly lighted shaft station, which looked 
not unlike a section of the London Underground with 
its whitewashed walls and generally tidy appearance. 
As a matter of fact, this particular shaft station was 
normally kept cleaner than the majority as it was the 
one generally used when distinguished visitors wished 
to go down the mine. 

Because of the royal visit there were very few men 
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to be seen in the mine. The majority of them had 
been given the day off, so that they could see Their 
Majesties above ground and meet the royal tram at 
the station. 

The telegram advising the International Nickel 
Co.’s directors that the King and Queen actually wished 
to descend the mines had arrived so late that only a 
small skeleton crew could be secured to go down and 
show the royal visitors exactly how the ore was mined 
from the rock. 

The royal party climbed aboard one of the ordinary 
subterranean trains used by the miners to take them 
to and from the rock face where they were working, or 
to transport the ore to the lift shaft, whence it is taken 
to the surface. The Queen and Lady Nunburnholme 
joined Mr. Parker, the General Manager, in one 
compartment, and the King with Mr. MacAskill, the 
General Superintendent, went into the other. 

The Earl of Airlie, Lord Chamberlain to the King, 
Mr. Mackenzie King and the King’s Doctor, Surgeon- 
Captain H. E. White, climbed into the rear compart- 
ment of the little train, which, with a cheerful toot, 
rumbled into the low mouth of the tunnel at the end 
of the platform. 

As the train wound its way through the workings, 
Their Majesties noticed miners clinging to the rock-face 
like flies. They were giving an actual demonstration 
of how they cut ore. It is to the credit of these men 
that, although they had been given the day off, they 
had volunteered to go below, so that the royal visitors 
could get an impression of the actual conditions under 
which the miners worked. 

Eventually the train came to a standstill at a spot 
where two miners were working with drills. Very 
much interested, the King watched the men commence 
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operations on a new section, and as the steel tore into 
the glittering surface, he asked many questions. He 
was told that, in all, eleven different kinds of metals 
were extracted from this rock—nickel, copper, gold, 
silver, platinum, selenium, tellurium, palladium, 
rhodium, iridium, and ruthenium. This terrific yield 
makes Sudbury what it is—the richest mining centre 
in the world. 

Finally, the royal party were brought back to the 
surface via the lift. His Majesty crossed the yard and 
inspected the machinery that worked the lift and 
talked with the operator. 

Crossing through the mine-yard, the General 
Superintendent, Mr. MacAskill, pointed out to the 
King a long train heavily loaded with timber which ~ 
was to be used in the mines underground. His Majesty 
inquired where the timber came from, and on being 
informed that its origin was in British Columbia, the 
King told Mr. MacAskill that he must have passed 
through the forests in which this timber was cut. 

Before the royal party left the mine to rejoin the 
royal train, the King and Queen thanked the General 
Manager and the General Superintendent for their 
kindness in taking them down the mine. After 
accepting gifts of Frood ore as souvenirs of the occasion, 
Their Majesties shook hands with the mine officials, 
and drove back to the station. A few minutes later, 
the train steamed out of the town, bound for Toronto ; 
its last lap before the great adventure of crossing the 
Canadian-American border at Niagara Falls. 

The King and Queen now began to get ready for 
what was to be the most intense and possibly nerve- 
racking part of their long tour—the three days’ visit 
to the United States at the end of the week. Their 
‘Majesties had been absolutely overwhelmed by the 
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_ reception they had received in Canada, and almost 
bemused by the thousand and one things they had 
seen and experienced: the changing scenery, almost 
unbelievable sometimes in its beauty ; the innumerable 
cities, towns, villages and settlements strung along 
the 3,000 miles of railway line which they had traversed 
from east to west, and back again across the great 
Dominion. To say that they were not feeling the 
effects of it would be to tax credulity. The terrific 
strain under which they necessarily laboured would 
have prostrated any ordinary people, and yet our 
King and Queen, though not people of particularly 
robust constitutions or used to prolonged physical 
strain, went through an ordeal which must at times 
have been sheer torture. Put yourself in their place. 
Possibly the reading of these pages has already given 
the reader a feeling of strain in face of the account of 
all the King and Queen had to face. 

Take, for instance, these items. It has been cal- 
culated that they had to listen to the strains of God 
Save the King no less than 173 times during their 
Canadian tour. No disrespect is intended, but one 
can have too much of even the best things. Again, 
royal salutes were constantly being fired, and the 
booming of the guns must have given Their Majesties 
an occasional headache. Finally, there was the con- 
stant cheering from vast crowds wherever they went. 

One can imagine the feeling of relief to Their 
Majesties when, after their final triumphal drive from 
Waterloo to Buckingham Palace they were able to 
sink into armchairs in the quiet atmosphere of their 
home and say, “Thank goodness’’. 

But the foregoing is a little previous. The King 
and Queen were on the eve of the piéce de résistance of 

the tour—the American visit. They had taken Canada 
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by storm. Or, to put it in the vivid words of one 
wisecracking American reporter, ‘“The Queen takes a 
town quicker than Grant took Richmond”’. 

King George and Queen Elizabeth did not, being 
who they are, intend to cross the border unprepared . 
for what they were reasonably certain would happen. 

They realized perfectly well that the American nation 
was avidly curious to see them—that they wanted to 
see the King and Queen of England from rather 
different motives than those of the people of Canada. 
In the States, the position would be different. To 
the Americans, our King and Queen were foreign 
monarchs—and the American people were foreign to 
Their Majesties. In Canada the King was really a 
monarch touring his domains. In the States he was 
a visitor responding to an invitation from the head 
of a friendly power. Although he would still enjoy 
the prestige called for by his royal rank, the pageantry 
accorded him in this case would be a courtesy to a 
distinguished visitor and not (as in Canada) a wel- 
come given to their monarch by the subjects of his 
domain. 

Nevertheless, the King and Queen were fully 
prepared. They had studied books on America. 
They had discussed the country with many of their 
personal friends who had been to Washington and 
New York. They had had several long talks with 
Mr. Kennedy, the American Ambassador in London. 
The Queen had invited Mrs. Kennedy to tea several 
times at Buckingham Palace, and asked her for her 
opinion about various matters in the United States. 

This was to be the most important section of this 
great adventure in the lives of Their Majesties. The 
prestige of the British Empire was in their hands and 
they were prepared to show the American people the 
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best traditions of royalty. How the American nation 
was not disappointed will be told in subsequent 
chapters, and the next few pages will deal with the 
amazing preparations made to entertain the royal 
visitors and give Their Majesties a taste of real 
American hospitality. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


HISTORY IS MADE ON THE 
BORDER 


HEY’ VE BEEN REALLY GRAND ON 
this trip. They have made all the people 
who have met them have a good time.” 
This is what Mrs. Roosevelt said of her royal guests 
on the eve of their arrival in the United States and it 
can safely be said that she voiced the opinion of the 
whole of America. Members of many royal families 
have visited the United States, the most notable being, 
probably, the late Queen Marie of Rumania and the 
Duke of Windsor, but in neither case were the same 
preparations made toreceive them. Touse an American- 
ism, everybody in the States went ‘haywire’, and it 
was this time estimated that there would be greater 
crowds in the streets of Washington and New York 
than there were when the ‘Doughboys’ returned from 
France at the end of the Great War. Certainly no 
greater parade has been planned since the ‘Peace 
March’. 

The plans made to receive the King and Queen 
and give them the utmost protection seemed to many 
Canadians, and probably people in England who 
read about it, rather unnecessarily elaborate, and to 
some small degree redolent of Hitler’s visit to Rome 
or the Duce’s visit to Berlin. For instance, the United 
States Government detailed 50,000 men to guard the 
King and Queen on the occasion of their visit to 
Washington. This is reputed to be the greatest number 
of armed men to be mustered in the American capital 
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since the processions at the end of the War. It was 
also arranged that, as the King and Queen drove 
through the streets of the capital to the White House, 
‘ace? marksmen, armed with loaded rifles, were to 
be on every roof top. Before the arrival of Their 
Majesties, all houses on the route were searched, and 
householders warned by the police not to admit any 
visitors. In many windows were placed powerful 
searchlights, which were trained on dark corners and 
basements in case some lurking assassin might be 
hidden there. These were but a few of the precautions 
taken in Washington. 

In New York, where the greatest demonstration 
ever known to the city was planned, Police Com- 
missioner Valentine issued the orders. Spectators 
along the route must stand to attention while the 
King and Queen were actually passing, and any 
movement on the part of the crowd would be dealt 
with by the thousands of police stationed along the 
route, or by the many Secret Service men, who would 
mingle with the throng. This seemed at first sight 
a little hard, as it was obviously difficult to cheer and 
show real enthusiasm while standing at attention. 
How the New Yorkers actually obeyed this injunction 
will be described in later chapters dealing with the 
actual procession. 

Another order issued by the Police Commissioner 
also struck New Yorkers as revolutionary. He said 
that all windows along the processional route would 
have to be closed, and that police would be stationed 
on roofs to watch the crowds below. With New York 
in the throes of a heat wave this injunction seemed 
severe. On the other hand, it was in the interests of 
the safety of our King and Queen that these strmgent 
precautions should be observed, and no doubt the 
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U.S. authorities had good reason for taking such 
measures. The facts are included in this book merely 
as a commentary, and to emphasize the difference in 
the plans made by Canada and the United States for 
the safeguarding of the royal visitors. 

It was estimated that a minimum of $500,000 was 
expended on the preparations for the visit, and it was 
said that, had it cost four times this amount, the visit 
would have been ‘cheap at the price’. America has 
always boasted that, no matter what she does, she 
always does it on a grand scale. She certainly proved 
this in preparing for King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth. Here is a small instance, but one that shows the 
extent to which the United States authorities went so 
as to be ‘different’. Municipal officials at Washington, 
reading in the Press constant references to red plush 
carpet laid down on the platforms of Canadian railway 
stations and during ceremonies in the Dominion, 
decided that they would depart from the ceremonial 
red carpet, and offer Their Majesties something by 
way of a change. 

They decided, therefore, that when the King and 
Queen stepped from the royal train at the Union 
Railway Depot, they would step on to a blue plush 
carpet instead of the customary red. They also 
arranged for the royal reception room to be decorated 
in the Queen’s favourite royal blue, with heavy gold 
draperies and gilt lighting fixtures. This scheme was 
carried out at a cost of £3,000 to the city. But by far 
the greatest expense which the authorities at Washing- 
ton had to bear was the erection of a large number of 
stands facing the entrance to the Capitol, seating over 
four thousand people, and reserved mostly for friends 
and relatives of members of Congress. 

The plans made for the royal visit were attended 
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by a good many disappointments for the American 
public. Realizing that crowds, exceeding in number 
all previous records, would be descending on Washing- 
ton and New York, the police had to take extra- 
ordinary precautions against congestion of traffic and 
the danger of overcrowding. One of these disappoint- 
ments was the closing on Friday, June oth, of the great - 
memorial highway, which runs alongside the river 
down which the King and Queen sailed in President 
Roosevelt’s yacht the Potomac to Mount Vernon, 
Washington’s home. Thousands of ‘motorists had 
planned to follow the progress of the Presidential 
yacht as it sailed parallel to the highway. But the 
police knew that this would lead to impassable con- 
gestion, and might disorganize the carefully-scheduled 
plans of the day. 

Yet another disappointment felt by American 
socialites and members of the exclusive ‘Four Hundred’ 
was the fact that only a limited number of the Presi- 
dent’s personal friends and members of his Cabinet ~ 
would be able to attend divine service on Sunday, 
June 11th, with the King and Queen and the royal 
entourage. This was held at St. James’s Episcopal 
Church, near the Roosevelts’ Hyde Park home. The 
Rev. Frank Wilson, who conducted the service, was 
inundated with requests for permission to attend, 
which he had to refuse. Only those sponsored by the 
White House would be allowed to be in the church 
at the time of the service—and even these would be 
limited to two hundred people, as this was the total 
number which the building could accommodate. 

Another revolutionary feature of the advance pre- 
parations was the holding by Sir Ronald Lindsay, the ~ 
British Ambassador at Washington, of the first Press 
conference ever organized in the Embassy. Sir Ronald 
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agreed to depart from usual diplomatic procedure at 
the suggestion of Sir Willmott Lewis, Washington 
Correspondent of the London Times. This was the 
first time in sixty-two years that Sir Ronald Lindsay 
had subjected himself to a catechism from newshawks 
gathered en masse, but in spite of the showers of 
questions fired at him, he came out of the ordeal with 
all the tact and ease of the practised diplomat. He 
had expected only a limited number of reporters from 
the leading newspapers and news agencies to attend, 
but when he appeared for the conference he was 
surprised to see that so many newspapermen and 
women had arrived that they had to be accommodated 
in the hall of the Embassy. Sir Ronald, never at a 
loss, however, took the situation in his Stride, and, 
standing at the foot of the imposing staircase, prepared 
himself for the quickfire of cross-examination from some 
of the astutest newshawks in a country where the Press 
enjoys almost an unbridled freedom. 

“I really have nothing to say,” the British Ambas- 
sador greeted them. “I thought you might like to 
ask a few questions.” 

What did seem to trouble His Excellency w~* the 
persistence of the Press photographers, who hac. also 
turned up for this unique occasion. He was also 
somewhat surprised by the presence of a number of 
newspaperwomen (in American journalistic circles 
they are called ‘newshens’ as being the feminine of 
‘newshawks’ !) and added, “I didn’t think there 
would be ladies.” So persistent did the Press photo- 
graphers become that the Ambassador, slightly troubled 
by the continuous flash! flash! flash! of their 
flashlight bulbs, eventually reproved them with, 
‘““Haven’t you had enough, yet ?” 

Now came the questions. What was the real object 
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of the King and Queen’s visit? To this Sir Ronald 
replied that it was primarily to visit Canada, and it 
was only natural that they should come to the United 
States also. “The purpose of the visit here is not 
primarily political,’ he added, “‘although it is obvious 
that when the King visits a foreign country part of his 
purpose is to improve the ties of friendship with that 
country as far as he possibly can.” 

Why did the King and Queen intend to receive 
Congress in the Capitol rotunda instead of visiting 
Congress in the Congress Chambers? Here Sir 
Ronald scored heavily by retorting that His Majesty 
would not receive the members of Congress, they 
would receive him! The Ambassador further added 
that as by British custom the King refrained from 
appearing in the Houses of Parliament, except to 
deliver his annual speech from the throne of the House 
of Lords on the opening of Parliament, he naturally 
did not care to visit the chambers of another country’s 
Parliament. 

The newshawks’ questions then took a‘ more per- 
sonal turn. Should Americans bow from the waist 
when they met His Majesty? Once more Sir Ronald 
showed his ability as a diplomat. He said that he 
thought they might do as he did when he met President 
Roosevelt—‘‘Behave in a simple and respectful manner. 
I certainly make him a bow,’ added Sir Ronald. 
‘Whether it comes from the waist or not I do not 
know.”? His Excellency was whimsical. 

Would the Queen “do something human, like going 
shopping”? This was something of a poser for His 
Excellency, but he countered by replying that, if 
shopping became necessary, which was unlikely, he 
imagined Her Majesty would send her maid or her 
Lady-in-Waiting. At the end of the conference Sir 
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Ronald completely disarmed the newshawks by saying 
with a smile : “I don’t pretend to enjoy this, but shall 
we have another meeting?” Gladly the reporters 
fixed a date for a further Press conference. And the 
following day the Ambassador followed up this stroke 
of diplomacy by sending to the wives of those news- 
papermen who had been invited to attend the White 
House garden party official invitations also to be 
present. Like his royal master, Sir Ronald knew how 
to handle the American Press. ‘The Press conference 
at the Embassy in Washington was quite as much a 
success as the royal Press reception held by the King 
and Queen at Ottawa. 


Recrossing the border to Canada on the eve of the 
historic event, some of the most remarkable sights to 
date were to be seen at Niagara Falls—the point at 
which Their Majesties were to leave for the history- 
making journey. Thousands of cars in an unending 
stream crossed the United States-Canadian border, 
containing royalty-conscious Americans anxious to 
be the first to see the King and Queen. The town of 
Niagara was swelled almost to bursting point with 
sightseers, and the cars—from luxurious limousines to 
‘flivvers—were so numerous that special parking 
arrangements had to be made outside the town’s limits. 
Lewiston Bridge, Peace Bridge, and Whirlpool Rapids 
Bridge were the scenes of amazing congestion as 
Canadian Customs officials and Immigration Officers 
tried to deal with the influx of American citizens. 
Many without passports or identification papers 
were turned back, and this only added to the crowding. 

Niagara itself resembled London at the time of the 
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Coronation. The streets were ablaze with flags and 
red, white, and blue bunting. Facgades of buildings 
had been repainted, and large portraits of the King 
and Queen appeared in practically every shop window. 
The preponderance of flowers made the town, swelter- 
ing in a minor heat wave, almost suffocating with their 
perfume. Here and there were to be seen well executed 
models of Buckingham Palace, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and Windsor Castle. Never before in its history 
has this little town been in such a fever heat of excite- 
ment. The tenseness of the atmosphere gave the 
impression that the people of Niagara were deeply 
conscious that they were to be indirectly responsible 
for one of the greatest events in the history of the 
British Empire—the crossing into America of the 
first British King and Queen ever to tread the soil of - 
the United States. So great was the influx of visitors 
that not only were all the hotels packed to capacity— 
many had to sleep on the floors of the public rooms— 
but hundreds of householders had let their spare 
rooms to Americans, often at any price they cared to 
ask. Others, not so lucky, parked their cars in the 
countryside, and made arrangements to spend the 
night there. Vendors of hot dogs, fruit, and so forth, 
did a roaring trade, and it was estimated that the local 
shopkeepers took more money in this one day than in 
any ordinary month of normal times. 

The border was in an absolute turmoil. Men, 
women, and children of all ages were delirious with 
excitement. It was estimated that Americans poured 
over from the United States at the rate of 30,000 an 
hour. They arrived with Union Jacks on the bonnets 
of their cars—many singing British songs. God Save 
the King and The Star Spangled Banner were heard 
on all sides. On the morrow the greatest republic 
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was to join hands, metaphorically speaking, with 
the world’s greatest monarchy. The occasion called 
for excitement. Niagara was certainly to have no 
sleep that night, and the scenes on that day were 
only a prelude to what was to take place on the 
morrow. 

One coach, filled with girl and boy students who 
had travelled all the way from New York, drove into 
Canada shouting at the top of their voices (whilst 
waving Union Jacks), a war cry of: 

“*Ra-ra-ra, Welcome to the King and Queen; Ra-ra-ra, 
youre the swellest folks we've seen.” As the girls got out 
at Niagara, many of them dropped curtsies to each 
other, saying, ““Fust a rehearsal, in case we meet the 
Queen.” 

Meanwhile, the royal train was drawing swiftly 
towards the most important event of the whole tour. 
At Windsor, Ontario, thousands of Americans who 
had travelled the comparatively short distance over 
the border from Detroit, waited to greet Their 
Majesties, and it was near here that the King had 
his first real experience of an American grecting. 
The royal train stopped at Washago for a few moments 
to take in water, and the King stepped out on to the 
observation platform to reply to the greetings of a 
crowd of American tourists who lined the track. As 
he smiled and waved his hand, a typical American 
voice called out loudly: “Hiya, King !” 

Not in the least taken aback, His Majesty grinned 
and called back, “I’m fine, thank you ; how are you?” 

This led to a renewed burst of cheering. Once more 
King George VI had adjusted himself to the con- 
ditions which he was called upon to face, and proved 
that he was, indeed, as the Americans put it, “A 
reg’lar feller”. The directness of this “Hiya, King !”’ 
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falls discordantly on British ears, but it was not meant 
to be in any way offensive. His Majesty was the first 
to realize that, although he was visiting an English- 
speaking race, they lived according to rather different 
standards to those of his own subjects, and looked 
upon the monarchy from an entirely different angle. 
There was not the slightest disrespect intended by 
that jocular greeting. It was intended as quite as 
much as a sincere term of greeting as any of the more 
formally phrased welcomes which had been given to 
Their Majesties during the first part of their tour. 
America had taken our King and Queen to their 
hearts. Their way of expressing and showing this. 
was rather different from what Their Majesties are 
accustomed to in England, but the underlying spirit 
was quite as genuine. 

Their Majesties made no secret of the fact that they 
were keenly excited at the prospect of seeing America, 
a country in which both the King and the Queen 
have always been greatly interested, and in meeting 
President Roosevelt. The highlight of their visit was 
to be, of course, the moment when they stepped from 
the royal train at Washington, and the King and the 
President, titular heads of the world’s greatest demo- 
cracies, would shake hands in the Presidential reception 
room at the Union station of the capital. For the first 
time a President of the United States and a reigning 
King of England would greet each other in person. 
The forthcoming programme, spanning the four days 
of Their Majesties’ stay in America, would make even 
the crowded days of the Canadian tour seem light 
work by comparison. 

One of the happiest auguries for the visit lay in 
the fact that, during the weeks of the Canadian tour, 
the large number of American newspapermen travelling 
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with Their Majesties in the pilot trains, had grown to 
know and respect a King and Queen whom, at the 
outset of the tour, they were rather inclined to look 
upon merely as ‘good copy’. Sharing with the royal 
tourists the experiences and, at times, the vicissitudes 
of the royal trek, these men had had ample opportunity 
to get to know King George and Queen Elizabeth. 
It was, without doubt, their cabled dispatches which 
were responsible for the phenomenal enthusiasm and 
interest already shown by the people of America. 

Apart from the fact that even the most radical of 
the American reporters had been deeply impressed 
by the charm and friendliness of the royal couple, and 
their genuine desire to assist the Press in every way 
within their power, these newspapermen from over 
the border had been secretly amazed at the enthusiasm 
with which the King and Queen were received 
throughout the ,Dominion tour. 


To meet Their Majesties when they stepped on to 
United States soil, Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, and the British Ambassador, Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
travelled from Washington together with a dis- 
tinguished Committee of Welcome to the border. 
Mr. Cordell Hull officially greeted the King and 
Queen on behalf of the United States Government. 
Before they left the American capital they inspected 
the official and unofficial decorations put up in honour 
of the occasion. The streets of Washington were one 
long festoon of flags : Union Jacks, side by side with 
the Stars and Stripes; gilded shields bearing the 
royal monogram alternated with those portraying the 
American eagle. As in Niagara, shop windows were 
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decorated in honour of the occasion with pictures of 
the royal visitors. Many had pasted strips across their 
windows and shopfronts, bearing the words, ‘God 
Save the King’. Others used ‘Welcome, Royalty’— 
possibly thinking that the former inscription was too 
pro-British. 

The amusement industry and the nightclubs of 
both Washington and New York all had _ special 
features to commemorate the occasion. Many theatres 
and cinemas ‘cashed in’ on the occasion by announcing 
‘Gommand Performances’ at which some phase of 
the royal visit would be interpolated in the programme. 
One group of cinemas specially revived the British 
film of ‘Victoria the Great’. In the nightclubs 
special gala nights had been arranged. The tables 
were decorated with small Union Jacks and American 
flags, and ‘royal visit? souvenirs of all kinds were 
distributed in honour of the occasion. British variety 
and cabaret artists were at a premium, and enjoyed 
this very welcome boom in the demand for their 
services. 

Within twenty-four hours of the arrival of the King 
and Queen on United States soil the arrangements 
for the four-day visit were practically completed. 

Like all public occasions, there was, of course, the 
strictly practical side to be considered. Chief Constable 
Canning, of the Special Branch of Scotland Yard, 
senior police officer in charge of the tour, had had his 
own worries for some days. From his own spccial 
car of the royal pilot train, he had conducted by means 
of telephone and telegram one of the strangest ‘man- 
hunts’ in the history of his branch. For weeks he 
had been collaborating with the United States Secret 
Service and the Federal Department of Investigation 
at Washington, under Edward G. Hoover, in watching 
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Sean Russell, fiery, self-admitted ‘Chief of Staff of 
the Irish Republican Army’ which has been res- 
ponsible for the many bomb outrages in England during 
the past few months. The reason for Russell’s presence 
in the United States had caused Scotland Yard and 
the American police a good deal of worry since the 
start of the royal tour. Openly Sean Russell said that , 
he was in the United States purely for the purpose of 
raising funds for the I.R.A. 

The authorities, both British and American, were 
sceptical of this, especially as the Irishman’s visit to 
the United States overlapped the visit of the King 
and Queen. So Chief Constable Canning asked the 
American G-Men to ‘shadow’ the I.R.A. chief, and 
to advise him of every move that he made. As the 
royal train sped across the Dominion of Canada code 
messages were handed to the Chief Constable at 
various points of the tour. 

These said ‘“‘Russell has arrived in Los Angeles”’ ; 
“Russell has left Los Angeles for San Francisco” ; or 
“Russell arrived New York.’ Chief Constable Canning 
read these laconic messages from the American 
authorities with great interest, and possibly some 
misgivings. Two days before the King and Queen 
crossed over into the United States, the head of 
Scotland Yard’s Special Branch received a telegram 
advising him that Russell had arrived at Detroit that 
day by air from Chicago—almost at the point where 
the royal train would travel over the United States 
Canadian border. 

Chief Constable Canning reached for a telegraph 
form, addressed a message to the Agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in Detroit, and added two 
words and his signature. The telegram read, “Arrest 
Russell—Canning.” Within a few hours G-Men took 
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the mysterious chief of the I.R.A. into custody, and 
lodged him in Detroit’s City Jail, advising Canning 
that this had been done, and thereby gave that officer 
no small measure of relief. It was also alleged that 
he had overstayed his visitor’s pass to America. He 
was later freed on orders from Mr. John Zubrick, 
Chief Immigration Officer of the United States 
Labour Department. Deportation proceedings were 
immediately commenced against him. So ended the 
only real piece of detective work which Chief Constable 
Canning had to carry out while the safety of the King 
and Queen were his responsibility. 

Sean Russell was not the only man to spend the 
occasion of the royal visit behind prison bars. The 
Canadian police were not taking any chances, and 
they had rounded up all suspects in Toronto, Hamilton, 
and other towns near the border. ‘The jails were 
soon full of underworld characters who might choose 
the influx of so many thousands of visitors as a time 
for criminal activity. ‘The police did not fear that 
they would cause any disturbance during the tour, 
but that they might ‘make hay while the sun shone’ 
with so many Americans in Canada, and the general 
plentifulness of money and valuables. ‘This was, of 
course, only another sidelight on these great days of 
Empire history. 


Many spectacular changes were scheduled to take 
place on this great day. A heat wave was already 
under way, and this promised to make the ordeal of 
the next four days even more strenuous for Their 
Majesties. Mr. Cordell Hull arrived at the border 
and, accompanied by a record contingent of no less 
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than 500,000 people, was ready to cross into Canada 
to greet the King and Queen as they crossed the 
Peace Bridge at Niagara. There several changes 
took place in the royal train itself. Immediately the 
train passed over the border it ceased to be the 
responsibility of the Canadian Government, and came 
under the protection of the American authorities. At 
the centre of the Peace Bridge the twelve red-coated 
‘Mounties’ aboard the royal train dropped off, and 
were replaced by specially picked officers of the 
American police and Secret Service. Two rather 
unique ceremonies also took place on this day. The 
King and Queen left the train at Saint Catherine’s, 
and drove over a new fourteen-mile highway. As the 
royal car reached the road itself it crossed an electric 
beam, and by breaking it operated a photo-electric 
switch, which caused the dropping of a string of flags 
across the highway—which was renamed Queen 
Elizabeth Way. 

By the same means the car operated another 
‘electric eye’ that set in motion mechanism which 
unveiled the corner stone of a new span to replace 
the ‘honeymoon bridge’ over the Niagara River 
which was destroyed last year. 

Before leaving for the greatest and most historic 
ceremony for many years to be staged on the North 
American continent, the King and Queen spent four 
hours in Niagara Falls, during which the famous 
torrents were floodlit for their benefit. 

At last came the great moment, and the King and 
Queen set out to ‘conquer’ the United States of 
America. 
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GOOD-BYE, CANADA: GREETINGS, 
AMERICA 


HEIR MAJESTIES KING GEORGE VI AND 
Queen Elizabeth will probably never forget 
the evening and night of June 7, 1939, for 
not only did they see the strangest manifestations of 
welcome, but they themselves made world history. 
Shortly before leaving to cross the Canadian-United 
States frontier—they prefer to call it border in North 
America, as the word ‘frontier’ has rather an ominous 
ring—the King and Queen sat down to dinner at 
their hotel in Niagara Falls, hoping for an hour’s 
respite before they faced the important ceremony 
scheduled for that night. 

Hardly had the soup been served when Her Majesty 
turned to the King: “Listen,” she said, “they are 
calling for us.” His Majesty turned to one of his 
equerries, and asked him to go and see what was 
happening. The equerry went to the window of the 
private dining-room and opened it, at once admitting 
the full blast of the shouts—cries such as had never 
fallen on the ears of a British King and Queen before. 
The calls were not coming from Niagara Falls itself, 
but from thousands of throats across the American 
border ! 

“Hurry up, King ! It’s our turn to see you now! Htya, 
King !” 

America was calling to Their Majesties in typically 
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American style. Hearing the calls, the King and 
Queen at first looked a little astonished, then, smiling 
at each other, they left the dinner-table, and walked 
out on to the balcony. Across on the other side of the 
famous Falls an amazing sight met their gaze. The 
bank was one close-packed mass of people, waving 
and calling to them. They were silhouetted by hun- 
dreds of car headlights, which were trained on the 
royal hotel. So dense was the crowd that police had 
to patrol the bank, fearing that those behind would 
push those in front into the roaring water below. 

“Hurry up, King! We want the Queen! We love you, 
Queen |” 

Again and again came the shouts through mega- 
phones and cupped hands. Girls threw flowers into 
the water, hoping that they would float over to the 
Canadian bank. All waved either Union Jacks or 
American flags. Word flashed through Niagara Falls 
that the King and Queen were on the balcony. A 
stampede started towards the hotel. In a few minutes 
a frenzied crowd had gathered below Their Majesties ; 
thousands upon thousands of men, women, and 
children ; eighty per cent of whom were Americans 
who had crossed the border for the occasion. After 
waving to them, the King and Queen returned to 
their dinner, but the crowd would not be satisfied. 

“We want the King! We want the Queen!” 

So persistent did the chant become, that Their 
Majesties returned to the balcony no less than eleven 
times ; each time interrupting their meal. Even then 
the crowd refused to go away. That night the border 
had gone mad, and it was difficult to tell whether 
those on Canadian or American soil were the crazier. 
On the United States side of Niagara Bridge thousand 
upon thousand of Americans were making a night of 
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it, and had gone crazy with joy. They waved flags, 
drank out of bottles to the health of the royal couple, 
and sang again and again God Save the King. It 
was said that almost a million Americans had collected 
to welcome the King and Queen, and they cheered 
and yelled so much that their voices even drowned 
the roar of the Falls below them, and could easily be 
heard on the Canadian side by the royal visitors. A 
number of young American undergraduates who had 
travelled from New York and Chicago, and who were 
wearing sweaters of red, white, and blue, shouted in 
unison : “Why don’t you come over? We want the King 
and Queen.” 

Suddenly someone remembered King George’s 
favourite boys’ holiday camp song, Underneath the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree, which he sings when he goes 
to the boys’ camps that he sponsors. In a few 
moments tens of thousands of voices had taken up the 
refrain. Those who did not know the words made 
up others. As the King was enjoying his after-dinner 
coffee the song was wafted across the Falls to him, and 
a delighted smile lit up his face. ‘Do you hear what 
they are singing ?” he said to the Queen. “My song !” 

It was then that the Queen suggested that, as those 
on the American side were so impatient, they should 
cross over slightly earlier. After a conference with the 
equerries and a telephone call to the American 
authorities, it was arranged that they should make 
the historic trip ahead of schedule. While the royal 
party was getting ready, word was flashed to the 
crowds that their wish had been granted, and they 
would see the royal visitors earlier than they had 
hoped. This caused renewed excitement, and a 
number of exuberant Americans made a dash for 
the International border line. Stopped by Immigra- 
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tion Officers, they cried indignantly, “‘Why a frontier ? 
There’s no frontier to-night. It’s free!’ But the 
officials thought otherwise, and the party had to 
return and wait with the rest for the arrival of the 
royal train. So crazy did everyone become on this 
night that one man in one of the best hotels in Niagara 
Falls who asked for an ordinary glass of water, was 
booed, and told bluntly by the waiter, ““No water is 
being served here, to-night !”’ 

It was now only a matter of minutes before Their 
Majesties’ Canadian tour would be over, and _ this 
thought tinged the celebrations with an underlying 
note of sadness. Canada had taken the King and 
Queen to its heart. On their east to west and west to 
east crossings of the Dominion, the royal tourists had 
covered over 7,000 miles in the royal train, and it was 
estimated that over 2,000,000 people had lined the 
railway to see their passing. This number did not 
include the large crowds that had gathered to welcome 
them in the big cities and larger towns of importance. 
In looking back over the weeks of the Canadian tour 
no one can say that it was not an unmitigated success ; 
in fact, the enthusiasm evoked by the King and Queen 
far exceeded the hopes of the greatest optimists, and 
almost astounded those in Whitehall who had been 
responsible for the scheme. The result of the tour in 
Canada has been to give the Dominion a great sense 
of unity, and it has given Canadians a deep personal 
attachment to the Crown, now that so many of them 
have seen their King and Queen in the flesh. The tour 
has also ‘ironed out’ many prejudices which had 
existed for centuries in the French-Canadian cities, 
and has altogether made the Dominion the proudest 
and happiest part of the British Empire. 

Although looking forward to seeing America, Their 
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Majesties left Canadian soil a little regretfully. They 
had been deeply sensitive of the amazingly warm 
welcome accorded to them, which will remain as one 
of the most pleasant memories of their lives. Certain 
it is that the King will follow the fortunes of his 
North American Dominion with great personal interest 
now that he has seen so much of it, although it is very 
doubtful whether his onerous duties will make it 
possible for him in his lifetime to cross the Atlantic 
again, unless transoceanic airways advance so rapidly 
that it will be possible for the King to visit the far-off 
parts of his Empire in almost the same time that he 
visits parts of the United Kingdom. 


With the roar of Niagara Falls in their ears, and 
almost deafened by the shouts of welcome from 
hundreds of thousands of American throats, the King 
and Queen of England entered the United States of 
America over the famous Suspension Bridge. It was 
estimated that at least 500,000 people witnessed the 
historic crossing of the border at 9.30 p.m. on this 
memorable night of the 7th of June, 1939: a date 
and a time that will be an important addition to 
the history books of both England and America. 

It took less than half an hour for the blue-and- 
silver royal train, which we have got to know so well, 
to crawl slowly out of the station at Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, and over the suspension railway bridge which 
spans the gulf to Niagara Falls, New York State. 
Within a minute of the train’s coming to a standstill 
the King, looking remarkably fit and sun-tanned, in 
spite of the strenuousness of the Canadian tour, and 
wearing a lounge suit, sprang out of the train on to 
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the ordinary concrete of the station platform (no red 
carpet !) and took a step forward into history. Cynical 
observers noted that it was His Majesty’s left foot 
which he placed first on United States soil, and 
wondered whether this was an ill omen. 

Reporters who had been with the train for the past 
three weeks commented on the difference in the scene 
to that of most of the stopping-places in Canada. 
They missed the colourful red coats of the escort of 
‘Mounties’ who had left the train at the Canadian 
border. In their place stood stern-faced, stetson-hatted 
members of the United States Secret Service, who 
would guard Their Majesties while they were in 
America, in conjunction with Chief Constable Canning. 
The latter was now to travel in the royal, instead of 
the pilot, train. Another noticeable fact about this 
history-making meeting was the absence of the cheering 
crowds which had been such a feature of the first part 
of the tour. The reason for this was that practically 
the entire population of Niagara Falls, New York, 
had gone over into Canada, believing that there they 
would see more of the royal tourists, or had lined the 
banks of the Falls to see the approach and passing of 
the royal train. 

As the King stepped on to the platform a knot of 
morning-coated and silk-hatted diplomats and officials 
stepped forward. First to greet the King was Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, British Ambassador at Washington. Bowing, 
he shook His Majesty’s hand, and then turned and 
greeted the Queen. Now a silver-haired, benign- 
looking official stepped forward, and was presented 
by Sir Ronald Lindsay to His Majesty. It was Mr. 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, who was there as 
representative of the United States Government to 
welcome the King to the States. As His Majesty 
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shook him warmly by the hand the two men looked 
each other straight in the eyes, and smiled. Both were 
obviously keenly cognizant of the importance and 
significance of the occasion. 

Following this meeting, the members of the Com- 
mittee of Welcome who had travelled from Washington 
for the occasion were also presented. The scene at 
Niagara Falls on the American side—so vital in its 
portent—-was strangely devoid of dramatic incident. 
It might have been that the King was only making 
a regular visit to America, and not the first in the 
history of the Constitution. After chatting for a few 
minutes with Mr. Cordell Hull, while the Queen 
chatted and laughed with Mrs. Hull, the whole party, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Hull, Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
the Welcome Committee, and the Naval, Military, 
and Air Attachés from the British Embassy, boarded 
the royal train, and it got under way for its dash 
through the night to the American capital. 

Eagerly, Their Majesties looked out of the brightly 
lit windows of their coach as they flashed through 
towns and villages. At last one of their cherished 
dreams had come true—they were seeing the other 
great democracy for the first time. As the train 
roared through the night they saw thousands of people 
packing the streets and lining the track, waiting and 
watching to welcome them. Occasionally there came 
to Their Majesties the words of God Save the King 
—this time sung by American voices. No sooner had 
the King and Queen arrived in America than they 
began to realize the amazing precautions that had 
been taken to ensure their safety. They were interested 
to learn that no less than 8,000 troops were guarding 
the railway line from Niagara to Buffalo, the first 
stopping place. They were also rather amused to 
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learn that two of the Secret Service men who were 
aboard.the train had journeyed to London on a 
vacation especially for their Coronation. 

At one spot the Queen had to draw the blinds, 
because hundreds of motorists had parked their cars 
on a road that ran alongside the line and turned 
their headlights on the royal train as it flashed past. 
The brilliance was so dazzling that it made it impos- 
sible for Their Majesties to look out of the window of 
their coach. 

Soon the train slowed to a standstill in the first 
American city of any size which the King and Queen 
were to see—Buffalo. Here, of course, were the 
inevitable crowds but they were so well-policed that 
they were kept at a respectable distance of fifty yards 
from the train. Standing on the observation platform, 
however, the King and Queen waved to them and 
acknowledged their cheers. As the Queen leaned over 
the rail of the car, several employees of the railway 
came close to the train, and Her Majesty chatted 
with them for a few minutes. ‘‘What sort of weather 
shall we find in Washington and New York ?’’ she 
asked one of the men. 

‘Pretty hot, Queen,” he replied, to which retort 
both the King and Queen laughed amusedly. 

As the train left Buffalo, the King suggested to Mr. 
Cordell Hull that, as the Queen was tired and would 
like to retire, perhaps he would care to smoke a cigar 
with him in his own coach. The Secretary of State, 
delighted at the invitation, accompanied the King to 
his study, and the two men smoked and talked until 
just after midnight. It is impossible to say what were 
the subjects they discussed but there was reason to 
believe that, among others, they talked about the 
situation in Europe. 
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Coinciding with the journeying of the royal train 
from Niagara to Washington was the announcement 
of the King’s Birthday Honours in London, and among 
the recipients were three men travelling in the royal 
train itself. Sir Ronald Lindsay received the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath ; Mr. Alan Lascelles, 
Assistant Private Secretary to the King, became a 
Knight Commander of the Victorian Order (Sir Alan 
Lascelles in future); and Mr. George Frederick 
Steward, Press Officer, became a Commander of the 
Victorian Order. 

It is likely that the King gave special instructions 
to the Prime Minister not to publish the Honours List 
until the eve of his arrival in Washington. Soon after 
breakfast the following morning and as the train 
neared the capital, His Majesty sent for the three 
whom he had honoured and to their pleasure, and 
the King’s secret amusement, he invested them with 
the orders, so that they could wear them that day 
when they arrived in Washington. His Majesty must 
have decided to honour these three before he left 
England, as the Orders were immediately available 
aboard the royal train. 

At last on this memorable morning of the 8th of June, 
after a journey of thirteen hours from the border, the 
royal train steamed slowly through the outskirts of 
Washington and eventually drew to a standstill in the 
gaily decorated Union railway depot. The great 
moment had arrived. The King, wearing the uniform 
of an Admiral of the Fleet and closely followed by the 
Queen, stepped quickly from the train and stood for 
a moment acknowledging the wild cheers of the 
tremendous crowd that had collected. Then slowly, 
the King saluting every few moments, and the Queen 
waving with upturned palm as has always been her 
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characteristic, they walked down the platform to the 
Reception Room where President Roosevelt and Mrs. 
Roosevelt awaited them. 

If the Americans had not taken many pains to 
decorate Niagara Falls railway station, the Reception 
Room at the Union Station certainly made up for it. 
The room was banked high with red gladioli, white 
foxgloves, and blue iris. The floor was carpeted in 
deep blue. 

The King advanced smiling to where the President 
was awaiting him. They shook hands, President 
Roosevelt retaining the King’s palm in his for several 
seconds as if to give real significance to that grip. 
For years there had been talk of ‘hands across the 
sea’ on both sides of the Atlantic. Now, at last,. this 
had really become a fact—the heads of the two great 
democracies had met each other in person and shaken 
each other by the hand. At this moment guns boomed 
as if they had been timed to coincide with that historic 
handshake. 

“Well, at last I greet you,” said President Roose- 
velt. “How are you? I am so glad to meet you.” 

In reply His Majesty smiled and answered, “It is 
a pleasure indeed.” 

But there were no bows or curtsies. This meeting of the 
heads of the two nations was ‘just like the meeting of two 
old friends’. The President smiled cordially as he held 
the King’s hand, then turned to the Queen and 
greeted her warmly. Meanwhile, Sir Ronald Lindsay 
presented Mrs. Roosevelt to the King and they shook 
hands—again ‘a sincere friendly meeting’—no curtsy. 
The President’s wife was then presented to the Queen | 
and they chatted happily together for a few minutes, 
before making a move to leave the station. The whole 
of the United States Cabinet, the highest officers of 
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the Navy, Army, and Air Force were then presented 
to the King and Queen. 

As the King stepped out of the station to enter the 
car that was waiting for him, the band struck up God 
Save the King and he stood at the salute until it was 
over. As the King and the President, the latter leaning 
on the arm of his military A.D.C., reached the cars, 
His Majesty stood aside so that President Roosevelt 
could precede him into the vehicle, after the Queen 
and Mrs. Roosevelt had entered their car. Then 
began the memorable procession down Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the White House, amid hundreds of 
thousands of cheering subjects of Uncle Sam. A rough 
estimate put the number of spectators as 600,000. 

Overhead droned forty-two fighters of the Army 
Air Arm, and ten ‘flying Fortresses’—heavily armed 
bombers ; in a long line across an azure blue sky. As 
the Presidential cars moved off, thirty light tanks 
which were drawn up outside the station moved up 
behind them and trundled along, while the Guard of 
Honour, composed of 200 marines and 50 bluejackets, 
presented arms as one man. 

The two mile processional route from Washington 
Station to the White House was one long roar of 
cheers which can have only been eclipsed by the 
crowds that lined the Coronation route. 

As they drove along the route, the King and Queen 
smiled and waved to the crowd, which roared new 
and strange greetings to their ears. “‘Attaboy, King ! 
Attaboy, Queen,” shouted thousands of spectators. 

There were far more women in the crowd than 
men, and it was noticed that the Queen, in the second 
car with Mrs. Roosevelt, received louder cheers than 
the King, for the reason that the women of America 
had waited to see the First Lady of England who was 
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reputed to be so chic. So they came there not only to 
see but also to copy her clothes. They were not dis- 
appointed. Her Majesty was indeed looking most 
radiant in a powder-mauve ensemble with a dainty 
sailor hat. She looked a little cooler than the Presi- 
dent’s wife, who wore an English woollen dress with 
a white straw hat. 

As the Queen passed there were cries on all sides of 
““She’s lovely. Pretty as a picture,”’ while the men said 
of the King, “He’s swell. I like them. They’re just 
folks.”’ 

Used to crowds cheering “Hurrah,” the King and 
Queen both looked a little puzzled when the crowds, 
urrmg of “Hurrahs” and possibly not believing that 
this English sign of applause fully met the occasion, 
lapsed into its American equivalent which is a long- 
drawn-out “Whee! Both Their Majesties smiled 
when it was explained to them that this meant exactly 
the same. Possibly the King and Queen had not seen 
so much frenzy in a crowd before. One excited 
American, sitting in a seat for which he had paid £20, 
was so moved by the procession that, holding his glossy 
silk hat on his knees in front of him, he began pounding 
it with his fist until it was a mere pulp ! Women even 
tore each other’s frocks, and battered expensive hats 
in order to get a better view ; and this led to one or 
two ‘incidents’ of face-smacking and angry words. 
Children, overcome by the heat, fainted, and several 
were hurt by being crushed by the tremendous crowds. 

In a seat of honour was the high-paid radio singer, 
Kate Smith, who was to sing later at a musical enter- 
tainment to be given by Mrs. Roosevelt. Her magni- 
ficent voice could be heard clearly above the others, 
singing God Save the King. Thousands of negroes and 
negresses were also to be seen lining the sidewalks, 
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many of whom cried out to the Queen, “‘Gee, you sho’ 
are beautiful !” ; 

The streets were also lined with police and soldiers 
in such numbers that it was, at times, only possible 
for Their Majesties to see just the heads of the crowd. 
The excitement was almost hysterical. For several 
days Washington had been suffering from a heat-wave 
and this June day was sweltering. There were hun- 
dreds of casualties, and first aid tents and stations had 
to work overtime. But Washington had intended to 
“do Their Majesties proud’’, and they certainly lived 
up to it. They even widened the road outside the 
railway station so that the escort of cavalry could trot 
by in correct formation! All the hotels along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue were packed out. Spectators gladly 
paid three and four times the usual rates to get window 
accommodation. 

And so Our King and Queen came to the White 
House ! 
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LITTLE BREATHLESS AT THE RECEP- 

Aw they had received from the American 

public, the King and Queen arrived at the 

White House. As they drove into the courtyard a 

guard of honour of the President’s own regiment 

presented arms, together with a ring of soldiers, each 
fifteen feet apart, who surrounded the building. 

Stepping from the first car, the King assisted the 
President to alight and then stood at attention, 
saluting for a few seconds before he followed his host 
up the steps into the Presidential residence. He then 
followed President Roosevelt to the historic East Room 
of the White House where members of the Diplomatic 
Corps waited to be presented to Their Majesties. 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, the British Ambassador, who is 
also doyen of the Diplomatic Corps in Washington, 
presented to His Majesty the Foreign Ambassadors 
and Ministers in attendance, as well as the heads of 
the various missions accredited to the United States, 
together with their wives. After these presentations 
they were presented to the Queen by Mrs. Roosevelt. 
It was noticed that, while American women followed 
the lead of the President’s wife by not curtsying, most 
of the wives of foreign diplomats conformed to this 
strict formality of royal etiquette. 

The presentations did not take very long, and the 
King and Queen were able to retire to their private 
apartments for a short rest before luncheon, which 
was to be informal, and at which only members of 
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the United States Cabinet, their wives and certain 
close friends of the President and Mrs. Roosevelt were 
to be present. Because the luncheon was informal, 
the names of the guests were not announced. 

It was during this meal that the King and Queen 
were first introduced to that famous American beverage 
known as ‘Mint Julep’, made of crushed ice, Bourbon 
whisky, and mint. As Their Majesties sipped it, 
President Roosevelt watched them with a twinkle in 
his eye and asked enthusiastically if they liked it. 
After considering the taste of the drink for a few 
minutes, both the King and Queen nodded their heads. 
It was noticed, however, that at the end of the meal 
both had consumed only a small quantity from their 
glasses and left the remainder. 

When the luncheon had reached the coffee stage, 
President Roosevelt leant towards the King and said 
something. His Majesty nodded and excusing them- 
selves the two heads of the great democracies left the 
table. The President led his royal guest out on to 
the south portico, which overlooks the Potomac River. 
There, out of earshot of their suites and the rest of 
the guests, they had a short man-to-man chat in 
private. What they discussed is known only to 
themselves. 

Afterwards, the King, who had changed into a blue 
lounge suit, prepared for a scenic drive of about an 
hour through Washington’s park district. In the first 
car travelled President Roosevelt, the King and Sir 
Ronald Lindsay. The Queen, dressed in powder-blue, 
followed in a second car with Mrs. Roosevelt, followed 
by a third car in which rode Chief Constable Canning, 
and Their Majesties’ personal detectives, Chief In- 
spector Cameron and Sub-Divisional Inspector Giles. 
On the running board of President Roosevelt’s car. 
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rode Colonel Starling and two Secret Service men, 
with half a dozen straw-hatted G-Men in another car. 
These precautions were noted with interest by the 
King, who, at home in England, is never accompanied 
by more than his own Scotland Yard officer. 

This sightseeing trip, or ‘rubberneck tour’ to use 
an Americanism, was accompanied, as usual, by the 
sight of cheering crowds who lined every part of the 
route. The first stop made was at the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, seated in its amazing foursquare of 
marble, which ranks with Washington’s monument as 
one of the great sights of the city. Afterwards Their 
Majesties viewed the Protestant Cathedral of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, which is still in an unfinished state. 
They also passed through Rock Creek, where the late 
Theodore Roosevelt was in the playful habit of 
chailenging members of his Cabinet and of the diplo- 
matic corps to feats of climbing and strength. 

Much impressed by the beauties of the American 
capital, the King and Queen then returned to the 
White House to prepare for the Garden Party which 
was being given by Sir Ronald and Lady Lindsay, 
at the British Embassy. 1,500 important Washing- 
tonians and others had been invited ‘by Command 
of His Majesty’. 

As Their Majesties left the White House for the 
Embassy, they were delighted to see 3,000 Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides gathered to greet them on the lawns 
of the Presidential residence. On the route to the 
Embassy more crowds lined the route to cheer the 
royal visitors. The King was now wearing a grey 
morning coat, grey top hat, and grey tie; the Queen 
a lovely white crinoline gown of Empress Eugenie 
style, with alternating bands of frilled and stiffened 
lace and tucked marquisette. She carried a parasol 
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of white lace, and was wearing a hat with a large 
gardenia in front, and long white gloves. She made 
a charming picture which aroused the greatest admira- 
tion of every one of the 1,500 guests whom she met 
at the Garden Party. 

The sons of the President with their families were 
among those privileged to stand under the portico of 
the Embassy where the King and Queen welcomed 
their guests. At tea the King had as his next neighbour 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, the world-famous banker. Included 
in the guests were Mr. John Rockefeller, and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. ( 

The Garden Party was on similar lines to those 
given at Buckingham Palace. In order that as many 
of those present as possible might meet Their Majesties, 
the King and Queen separated and strolled individually 
among the guests, the King accompanied by Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, and the Queen by Lady Lindsay. 
These two companions singled out various important 
guests for presentation. All the English women guests 
curtsied, but few of the Americans did, following 
the lead set by Mrs. Roosevelt when she first greeted 
Their Majesties. 

An amusing incident happened when one of the 
guests, hearing his name mentioned by the British 
- Ambassador, swung round to find himself face to face 
with the King, who was holding out his hand to him. 
So embarrassed was the guest and in such haste to get 
his hand out of his trousers pocket that he brought 
out a coin which rolled on the ground. ‘Finding’s 
keepings,”’ said the King laughingly, as he helped the 
guest look for the missing coin. 

During the afternoon His Majesty had a long talk 
with Arctic Explorer Admiral Byrd, and also with 
Mr. Hugh Wilson, United States Ambassador to 
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Germany, who was recalled last year at the time of 
the September crisis. The King was then presented 
to Vice-President Garner, famous for his ‘wisecracks’. 
He had one ready apparently, because he had not 
been in conversation with His Majesty for more 
than a few minutes before the King was laughing 
heartily. 

The Garden Party was an unqualified success, and 
those who attended came away voicing the praises of 
the royal visitors. All acclaimed the Queen as “lovely 
as a picture’’—and the King ‘“‘a real man as well as 
a King”’. 

The party over, Their Majesties returned once 
more to the White House for a well-earned rest before 
dressing for the State dinner which was to be the 
highlight of the evening, and to which the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt had invited a hundred guests. 
Among these were included all the members of the 
royal entourage, Mr. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister 
of Canada, Vice-President Garner and Mrs. Garner, 
Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
all the members of the United States Cabinet and 
members of the Roosevelt family. 

When the Queen appeared for the dinner, there 
was an audible gasp of admiration among the women 
guests for she looked a picture of regal beauty in a 
white tulle picture gown with a bodice embroidered 
with gold paillettes and a full skirt in three tiers of 
white tulle embroidered with gold sequins. On her 
head she wore a magnificent diamond tiara, and a 
diamond necklace encircled her neck. At dinner the 
Queen sat with President Roosevelt at the curved end 
of a horseshoe table, nearest the door, to save the 
President from having to walk too far. His Majesty 
escorted Mrs. Roosevelt to the end of the other arm 
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of the table—places exactly opposite the Queen and 
the President. 

The scene was undoubtedly one of the most magni- 
ficent ever seen at the White House. The white 
shirt fronts of the American guests contrasted with 
the gold-braided uniforms of some of the royal en- 
tourage, and the glittering orders and decorations 
many of them wore. The three who had been 
honoured that day in the royal train, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, Mr. (now ‘Sir’) Alan Lascelles, and Mr. 
George Steward, all wore the new orders which the 
King had presented to them that morning. 

At the end of the dinner the President, in proposing 
the King’s health, made a speech which will go down 
in history as one of the most vital he has ever made at 
a State banquet : “Your Majesties,” he said, “in the 
life of a nation, as in that of the individual, there are 
occasions that stand out in high relief. Such an 
occasion is the present one, when the entire United 
States is welcoming on its soil the King and Queen 
of Great Britain, of our neighbour, Canada, and of 
all the far flung British Commonwealth of nations. 
It is an occasion for festivities, but it is also fitting 
that we give thanks for the bonds of friendship that 
link our two peoples. 

“T am persuaded that the greatest single contribution 
our two countries have been able to make to civiliza- 
tion, and to the welfare of the peoples throughout the 
world, is the example we have jointly set by our 
manner of conducting relations between our two 
nations. 

“Tt is because each nation is lacking in fear of the 
other that we have entered no race of armaments 
one against the other. The King and I are aware of 
a recent episode. Two small uninhabited islands in 
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the centre of the Pacific became of sudden interest to 
the British Empire and the United States as stepping- 
stones for commercial aeroplanes between America 
and Australia. Both nations claimed sovereignty. 
Both nations had good cases. To have entered into 
a long drawn out argument could have meant ill-will 
between us, and delay in the use of the islands by 
either nation. It was suggested that the problem be 
solved by the joint use of both islands by both nations, 
and, by a gentleman’s agreement, to defer the question 
of ultimate sovereignty until the year 1989. The 
passage of fifty years will solve many problems. 

“If this illustration of the use of the methods of 
peace divorced from aggression could only be univer- 
sally followed, relations between all countries would 
rest upon a sure foundation, and men and women 
everywhere could once more look upon a_ happy, 
prosperous, and peaceful world. 

“May this kind of understanding between our 
countries grow even closer, and may our friendship 
prosper. Ladies and Gentlemen, we drink to the 
health of His Majesty, King George VI.” 

The King replied to the President’s speech in the 
following words: “The visit which the Queen and 
I are paying you to-day is something which has been 
in our minds for many weeks, and if we have had our 
Moments of anxiety, they have served to make us 
realize how intensely we have been looking forward 
to the present occasion. I wish, therefore, in the first 
place to thank you for your kind invitation and for 
your still kinder welcome. We have been deeply 
touched by the manner in which Washington has 
already received us; and we expect to enjoy every 
minute of our remaining time in the United States. 
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‘From Canada, which we have just left and whither 
we shall soon return, I bring you to-day warm greetings 
of a neighbour and a trusted friend. From my othe- 
Dominions, from the United Kingdom, and from a 
my Empire, I carry to you expressions of the utm: + 
cordiality and good will. As I drink a toast to yor 
Mr. President, I wish you every possible health an 
happiness. I trust and believe that in the years 1_ 
come the history of the United States will contin 
to be marked by that ordered progress and by thi 
prosperity which has been theirs in the past, and 
pray that our great nations may ever in the futu 
walk together along the path of friendship in a wor 
of peace.”’ 

Both these speeches were received by the guest 
with loud applause in which both the Queen ar} 
Mrs. Roosevelt joined. Soon afterwards the Preside 
gave the signal and the ladies left to take coffee 3 
one of the ante-rooms, while the men remained at tl 
table for liqueurs and cigars. Later, the party adjoine. 
to the East Room where Mrs. Roosevelt had arranged 
a concert programme which was to illustrate the 
growth and development of American singing and 
dancing. Particularly was the negro contribution to 
the national music emphasized. The first item on 
the programme was a group of spirituals. Later, 
Miss Marian Anderson, famous negress contralto, who 
has a great following in America, sang three songs. 
Other items on the programme were cowboy ballads, 
folk songs, and an old English ballad discovered ia 
the Appalachian country. The concert was concluded 
with songs by Mr. Lawrence Tibbett, the Americe1_ 
baritone. 

After the concert, the King had another talk with 
President Roosevelt, while Mrs. Roosevelt entertained 
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to maintain free institutions within their boundaries, 
and look to us for such sympathy and help as are 
consistent with our own interests and our own tradi- 
tions. The royal visit carries that message to us. 
What can we say in return? The least, surely, is 
that we stand together on fundamentals, whatever 
our opinion as to transient policies.” 

Individual opinions expressed by distinguished 
Americans were quite as laudatory as the newspapers 
to the King and Queen. Mr. William Bankhead, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives said of them : 
“Dignified but democratic.” Senator Harrison : 
“Mrs. Harrison thought the Queen looked lovely. 
Their visit is a splendid gesture towards better 
international relationships and understanding.” 

Mrs. Borah, wife of Senator Borah, in the past often 
a stern critic of Great Britain, said: ‘I have never 
before met so charming a couple. I was particularly 
impressed by Her Majesty’s gracious manner.” The 
wife of another Senator, Mrs. Wiley, of Wisconsin, 
was equally outspoken: “The King appeared just 
like a big bashful boy.” 

Other distinguished Americans expressed the follow- 
ing opinions of the royal visitors. Representative May, 
a Kentucky democrat, “The King and Queen are 
just like plain common folks. You cannot help liking 
them.” Mrs. Cordell Hull, who, with her husband, 
accompanied the King and Queen from Niagara 
Falls, paid them this tribute: “The Queen is such 
a charming person, and the King is as natural, 
courteous and gracious as can be.” 

Thus did the people of America take the King and 
Queen to their hearts—as Canada had done before 
them. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES REACH 
NEW YORK 


June roth, was to be the most arduous day in 

the lives of Their Majesties, the royal programme 
was comparatively light on Friday. The fantastic 
scenes witnessed in New York from the morning of 
Saturday until nightfall that day bore witness to the 
wisdom of this step. It was a day that will never be 
forgotten either by the King and Queen or those 
spectators who saw a whole city go almost hysterical 
in their welcome to the royal visitors. 

The great event of Friday, however, was the recep- 
tion to Their Majesties at the Capitol, Washington. 
Here, the King and Queen were to meet the hundreds 
of Congressmen who represented the various States of 
America. 

That these representatives were undergoing a certain 
amount of mental strain in view of the importance of 
the occasion was obvious in their excited manner as 
they arrived at the Capitol rotunda. Underneath the _ 
light banter and wisecracks which they exchanged 
was a feeling of nervousness. Like the rest of the 
American public, they had been considerably shaken ~ 
by the terrific welcome Their Majesties had received 
in America, and they were developing symptoms of 
an inferiority complex. 

Meanwhile, enthusiasm for the King and Queen 
had continued to spread overnight. Before sunrise, 
crowds were beginning to gather along the route the 
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royal tourists would take on their way to the Capitol, 
and their appearance was the signal for an outburst 
of cheering which steadily increased in volume as the 
cars sped along. 

Over the initial proceedings at the Capitol there 
was an atmosphere of formality and tension. Within 
a few minutes of Their Majesties’ arrival, the easy 
courtesy of the King and the Queen’s charming 
manner had completely thawed the atmosphere. 
Congressmen broke into smiles as they were presented 
one by one to the King. A few of the more daring 
spirits made casual remarks and, seeing that His 
Majesty appreciated such naive behaviour, the rest 
of them were quick to follow suit. 

“Cousin Elizabeth, you are a thousand times more 
pretty than the pictures of you, and I mean it,” said 
sunburned, wide-shouldered Nat Patton of Texas, his 
enthusiasm for the Queen’s appearance completely 
disarming him. 

The Queen smiled frankly at him. ‘What a 
charming thing to say,” Her Majesty replied. ‘“‘I 
thank you, sir.” | 

Afterwards, Mr. Patton stated: “If America can 
keep Queen Elizabeth, Congress will regard Britain’s 
war debt as settled.”” It was a remark which may be 
taken as representing the general opinion of Congress. 
They were completely won by the democratic and 
easygoing manner of Their Majesties, which con- 
trasted so strangely with America’s preconceived ideas 
of royalty. | 

In twenty-two minutes the King was introduced to 
no less than five hundred and twenty-nine Congress- 
men. After the introductions, the assembly broke up 
into little groups. Senator Sol Bloom walked arm- 
in-arm with the King, chatting away completely at 
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his ease. The Vice-President, Mr. Garner, who made 
the introductions, appeared to have taken to the King 
tremendously, and some of His Majesty’s sallies with 
the eminent politician were greeted with roars of 
laughter by the latter. 

It was with mutual regret that the function, which 
had begun in a serious fashion and had ended like a 
party of old friends, came to a conclusion. Their 
Majesties had other engagements to fulfil, and time 
was pressing. 

They drove to the Presidential yacht, the Potomac, 
where President and Mrs. Roosevelt were already 
awaiting them. The President greeted His Majesty 
with the question, “Well, how did you make 
out ?” 

The whole party then proceeded to Mount Vernon, 
where a beautiful tomb marks the resting place of 
George Washington. Having arrived there, His 
Majesty laid an exquisite wreath of lilies, carnations 
and irises on the grave. 

That simple act at the tomb of the American hero 
who defeated George III and wrested the independence 
of America from England was greeted with much 
enthusiasm throughout the United States. It seemed 
to commemorate the fact that, once and for all, 
differences of opinion between England and America 
had been for ever abolished. 

As Their Majesties were due to leave Washington 
at midnight on Friday, the rest of the day was spent 
at the White House, where the Queen and Mrs. 
Roosevelt were able to enjoy one another’s company — 
for a few short hours. That they had conceived an ~ 
immense liking for one another was obvious, and 
indeed, with so many interests in common, it could 
hardly have been otherwise. Both Her Majesty and. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt are mothers. Both are the first ladies 
of their respective countries, and both take a keen 
interest in the preparation of meals. The White 
House is as noted for its choice menus as is Buckingham 
Palace, and such reputations are the direct results of 
Her Majesty’s and Mrs. Roosevelt’s careful super- 
vision of the culinary arrangements. 

That night, President and Mrs. Roosevelt dined 
quietly with the King and Queen at the British 
Embassy. It was in the nature of an informal meal 
together, where they would have an opportunity to 
discuss the plans for the following day. There was 
no doubt that Their Majesties were filled with a keen 
anticipation. ‘They had seen and heard so much of 
New York and its famous World’s Fair that they were 
impatient to see it for themselves, and it is probable 
that their conversation included a discussion as to the 
various forms the welcome would take in America’s 
greatest city. 

But time was flying. At Union Station, Washington, 
the streamlined royal train was already alongside the 
departure platform, waiting to bear the royal couple 
through the darkness of the night to an expectant 
New York. 

Although it was nearly midnight when Their 
Majesties arrived at the station, the whole enclosure 
was a mass of eager sightseers, anxious to catch a final 
glimpse of the King and Queen. Though Their 
Majesties were obviously tired, they stood for a few 
moments on the platform of the observation car, while 
the great crowd roared a welcome. The blinding 
flashes from the press photographers’ magnesium 
flares, the brilliant glare of the station’s neon lighting, 
the loud hissing of escaping steam from the gigantic 
locomotive, and the roaring of an enthusiastic American 
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crowd, made a picture that will never be forgotten by 
those who beheld it. 

Then a whistle shrilled thinly above the shouts and 
cheers. The beautiful train glided slowly forward and 
out on to the gleaming track, illuminated by the 
engine’s powerful headlight. Gradually the station 
slid astern, the cheering of the crowd grew dim above 
the powerful exhaust of the locomotive, and darkness 
swept down over the royal train. For a few hours 
Their Majesties were left in peace, giving them an 
opportunity to recuperate from two tiring and 
strenuous days. 


Saturday morning dawned over New York in a 
faint blue haze of mist which the rising sun was 
steadily dispersing as its rays grew stronger. The city 
was early astir, for an atmosphere of excitement and 
expectancy pervaded the whole vast forest of sky- 
scrapers, parks, cafion-like streets and huddled 
suburbs. The later editions of the morning papers, 
which had long since capitulated to the public 
enthusiasm for Their Majesties, made the most of the 
occasion. 

‘*He’s Here,’ screamed the headlines of the New York 
Post, in letters an inch and a half deep. “Queen Shares 
in Welcome of City Millions,’ it went on in letters of 
only a shade smaller type. 

“Millions of New Yorkers Roar Welcome to British 
Sovereigns,’ cried the New York Sun, one of the biggest 
papers in that city. 

““He came, we saw, he conquered—is the short, short story 
of King George and his charming Queen,” said the New 
York Daily Mirror. 
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Such headlines were typical of the whole Press. 
Although, during the early days of the royal tour, the 
papers had been carefully moderate in their descrip- 
tions of Their Majesties’ progress, and one or two had 
even gone so far as to criticize various minor details— 
and in some cases the supposedly real reason for the 
whole tour—they had finally swung round completely. 
With typical American generosity, they now did 
everything they could to stir up the population of 
New York to a wild state of enthusiasm. Actually, 
there was little need of such favourable propaganda. 
New York’s inhabitants were quite ready to give 
Their Majesties a warm welcome—not so much 
because they were the royal sovereigns of a friendly 
country, but because they were a charming couple 
doing a difficult task faithfully and well. The more 
cultured Americans had read with considerable 
trepidation of the various welcomes shouted to Their 
Majesties by the crowds since they had crossed the 
Canadian border. They realized full well that such 
greetings were, to put it mildly, novel to the royal 
couple, and the fact that the King and Queen had 
taken such greetings in the friendly spirit in which 
they were intended had increased the public’s liking 
and admiration for them a hundredfold. 

Shortly before nine a.m., crowds on the elaborately 
decorated station of Redbank, New Jersey, were on 
tiptoe with excitement: the royal train was due at 
nine o’clock and it had already been signalled. Fre- 
quent glances were cast up the line, where the steel 
‘tracks were already shimmering in the heat of the sun. 

A buzz of excitement went through the crowd. A 
plume of smoke appeared around the bend, and a 
moment later the royal train slid into sight. 

As it stopped, Their Majesties stepped on to the 
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platform; and the great day had formally commenced. 

Although during their stay in Washington the King 
and Queen had experienced a sultry heat, they showed 
no signs of fatigue as they alighted. The Queen 
particularly looked fresh and radiant, almost as if she 
were coming from a vacation in the country, as she 
stood by the side of her husband. She was wearing a 
blue crépe ensemble with a hat to match and was 
carrying a parasol. So lovely did she appear, that 
cries of admiration broke from eager women onlookers 
as soon as she appeared. 

Clad in dark grey morning clothes and grey topper, 
the King greeted the Governor of New Jersey State, 
Mr. Harry Moore, who first came to the notice of 
England some seven years ago for the brilliant part he 
played in directing the search for the kidnapped 
Lindbergh baby. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Moore had stepped forward and 
greeted Her Majesty, whom she presented with an 
exquisite spray of extremely rare orchids. The band 
struck up God Save the King, and the crowd present 
joined in enthusiastically with the singing of it. It 
was noticeable that His Majesty remained at attention 
after the singing of the British national anthem, 
expecting that the customary Star-spangled Banner would 
follow immediately. But this was to be a day pre- 
eminently British. American patriotism was in abey- 
ance for the time being, and it had been previously 
arranged that the latter anthem would not be played. 

The wife of Redbank’s mayor now stepped forward 
and presented the Queen with a posy of roses, blue 
delphiniums and lilies-of-the-valley. Her Majesty 
accepted the tribute with a charming smile and 
remarked “How beautiful they are !”’ as she admired — 
the gorgeous blooms. 
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There is one somewhat amusing anecdote in con- 
nection with this episode which was not generally 
known until some time later. Mr. Charles English, 
Mayor of the neighbouring suburb of Asbury Park, 
had purchased an exquisite bouquet of flowers which 
had cost him in the neighbourhood of $500. This 
he had sent to Redbank as a tribute to Her Majesty 

from his suburb. 

In view of the rivalry which existed between the 
two districts, Redbank’s mayor had confiscated the 
bouquet with the remark: “This is Redbank’s day,” 
and deposited the bouquet in the local police station ! 

While Governor and Mrs. Moore held a few minutes’ 
conversation with Their Majesties, the other members 
of the royal party, and Sir Ronald Lindsay, moved 
slightly away, leaving the King and Queen to face 
the ordeal of a battery of New York cameramen. The 
latter kept up a running commentary as they were 
taking the pictures, at which Their Majesties seemed 
heartily amused. “‘Come on, now, let’s get the Queen’s 
smile,” was a typical remark out of the many that 
were overheard by the royal party. 

A more serious note in the happy proceedings was 
struck by the steady drone of aeroplanes overhead. 
Ten American Air Force machines, both fighters and 
bombers, flew lazily to and fro in the blue sky, keeping 
a strict watch on the horizon on all sides. Their 
shadows flitted across the platform and surrounding 
fields and houses as Their Majesties moved towards 
the big open car that was to carry them to Fort 
Hancock. 

Holding back the cheering crowds on either side of 
the road were powerfully built, bronzed State Troopers, 
while situated at vantage points along the route were 
further of their number, wearing smart blue uniforms 
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and armed with fully loaded rifles and bayonets. It 
was obvious that the authorities were taking no 
chances. 

The road to Fort Hancock lay through some of the 
most beautiful country in New Jersey—a State which 
is noted for its rich green fields and luxuriant trees. 

Gnarled old elms overhung the route in parts, and 
in every tree was a group of spectators, frantically 
waving Union Jacks, many of which were obviously 
home-manufactured, owing to the supply at the shops 
having run short. Crowds lined the streets through 
the little villages and the winding road that led 
across the countryside. In several parts of the route, | 
young girls scattered flowers from baskets they held 
in the roadway ahead of the advancing cars. 

Farmers, hikers, motorists, students, shopkeepers, 
men, women and children—the whole of New Jersey 
State seemed to have turned out to bid Their Majesties 
a sincere and affectionate welcome. It was touching 
because of the simplicity of the whole proceedings, and 
both the King and Queen appeared deeply moved. 
Indeed, Her Majesty seemed near to tears when, as 
they passed a country hospital, the inmates, many of 
them in wheeled chairs or cots, waved a cheerful 
greeting as the procession swept past. 

Every locality had paraded a band for the great 
occasion. Although the English national anthem was 
something new to them, and although the crowds were 
for the most part uncertain of its wording, they sang 
with as much enthusiasm and volume as any typical 
British gathering. 

Gradually the scene changed as the road reached 
the seafront. It became less rustic. The avenues of 
trees and fields gave way to a wide road and esplanade. 
The beach was crowded with morning bathers, who 
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flocked hurriedly out of the sea and sprinted to the 
edge of the road as the royal tourists’ advent was 
heralded by the blaring of motor horns. 

Young men and girls in their bathing costumes, 
sunburned to a deep mahogany tan, and with their 
skins still glistening wet, joined the throng of people 
who, for the most part, were clad in beach costumes, 
sunbathing pyjamas, white flannels and other informal 
attire. 

“Glad to see you, King!’ “Happy to have you 
both with us !” “God bless you both !”’ were some of 
the shouts from this eas crowd of bathers and 
holiday-makers. 

With the Queen smiling and acknowledging the 
salutes with the inimitable gesture of her hand, and His 
Majesty raising his grey topper and waving cheerily 
to the crowd, there was at this point a delightfully 
informal note in the procession. It was as if Their 
Majesties, realizing that the spirit of the people was 
that of a national holiday, were determined to enter 
into the same spirit themselves. But there is no doubt 
that the King and Queen were completely thrilled. 
Perhaps it was that fact which led to their cheerful 
and smiling appearance in the royal car. And they 
had every reason to be thrilled. Far ahead of them, 
rising up like a fairy city, they could see the forest of 
gleaming white skyscrapers, outlined like slender 
towers against the misty haze of the blue sky. 
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MANHATTAN’S WELCOME TO 
THEIR MAJESTIES 


T FORT HANCOCK, THE CARS BEARING 

A the royal party came to a standstill. Only 

a few yards separated Their Majesties from 

the gangway of the U.S.A. destroyer Warrington which 

was to convey them to the Battery, Manhattan Island 
—the gateway to New York. | 

Their Majesties dismounted from the car. No 
sooner had they set foot on the ground than a band 
broke into the British national anthem. It was again 
noticeable that the Star-spangled Banner was deliberately 
omitted—a gesture which the King was quick to 
notice. Both police and United States Marines kept 
back the milling crowd as Their Majesties, followed 
by other members of the royal party, approached the 
lean, grey destroyer, whose gleaming paint and brass- 
work made a picture of efficiency. 

As they walked up the gangway, pipes shrilled 
thinly aboard the vessel, and the white-clad sailors 
who lined the rails came stiffly to the salute. 

From a neighbouring cruiser boomed a royal salute 
of guns. The white smoke from their muzzles drifted 
lazily upwards in the still, sunny air and enveloped 
the whole vessel from stem to stern. Simultaneously, 
the Royal Standard broke from the Warrington’s yard- 
arm, and hung, stirring slightly in the almost imper- 
ceptible breeze. This was the first occasion in the 
history of the United States that any of the country’s 
ships have had the right to fly the Royal Sem 
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Pandemonium broke out over the whole harbour. 
‘Liners, ferryboats, tugs and tramp steamers thundered 
or screamed a welcome on their belching sirens. The 
roar of the crowds and the blaring of the band was 
almost drowned in the greetings from the ships. 
Hawsers were cast off and the Warrington slowly swung 
out from the quay, with Their Majesties standing in 
full view on the bridge, acknowledging the roars of the 
crowd. 

No sooner was the vessel forging ahead across the 
sunlit waters of the broad Hudson River than a swarm 
of smaller ships, anchored in the fairway and teeming 
with eager spectators, took up the cheering as the 
destroyer slipped by. 

Ahead of her steamed minesweepers, clearing a path 
for the royal ship, while astern of her and on either 
side an escort of thirty coastguard vessels fanned out 
across the wide expanse of water. Still farther astern, 
a fleet of ferryboats followed the Warrington’s course. 
Several of these ships had been chartered by bands of 
British-born residents in New York, and all of them 
were crammed with thousands upon thousands of 
cheering spectators. From their decks hundreds of 
balloons bearing the Union Jack on their sides were 
released and soared upwards. 

A little dazed by such a terrific welcome, Their 
Majesties were able to relax for a few minutes before 
the ordeal of landing at the Battery became imminent. 
During the whole journey they stood together on the 
bridge, eagerly scanning the superb skyline of New 
York as it became clearer every moment. Every now 
and then they would point to some unusually out- 
standing building, and when the Statue of Liberty 
loomed up from the mist both the King and Queen 
rose excitedly from the deck-chairs where they had 
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been resting, to catch a glimpse of this famous land- 
mark. | 

Gradually the Warrington drew in to the Battery, 
where New York was waiting en masse to welcome 
Their Majesties. Perhaps this coming time was the 
most crucial of the whole tour for Their Majesties, 
and it is indeed fortunate that they had had earlier 
experience in Canada and at Washington of the kind 
of welcome they might expect. To anyone less accus- 
tomed to it than the King and Queen it would have 
had a completely overpowering effect. 

The destroyer slowly ran alongside the quay. Its 
advent was the signal for a dozen bands to commence 
playing God Save the King—in a dozen different tempos 
and with slight variations, but the effect was none the 
less hearty for that. A roar of cheering from the 
terrific crowd broke out afresh, almost drowning the 
loud droning of the circling ’planes. From the harbour 
fireboats, great fountains of water were shooting up into 
the sky. Then, to the accompaniment of an even 
louder crash of cheering, Their Majesties appeared at 
the head of the gangplank and paused there for a 
brief second. 

It was a scene to which one cannot possibly do 
justice in print. It was a scene that one could hardly 
believe even when witnessing it. Stretching from the 
quayside to the entrance to the World’s Fair were four 
million people. As the first cheers from the water’s 
edge rolled along the causeway, the vast crowd took 
it up until the roaring welcome became a colossal 
volume of sound, punctuated at intervals by the 
thundering of the guns at Fort Jay where the royal 
salute was being fired. Blaring motor-car horns, ~ 
rattles, factory hooters, bugles—all added to the din. 
Although it was only 11.15 a.m. the whole town had 
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taken the day off to witness a spectacle which they 
would never see again, and which will be remembered 
as one of the most sensational days in the whole long 
history of the United States. 

Meanwhile, on the quayside, the formal presenta- 
tions were being made with some difficulty owing to 
the noise. 

Closely followed by the Queen, His Majesty walked 
down the gangway. Mr. Herbert Lehman, standing 
on the red carpet which was over three hundred feet 
in length, stepped forward to greet the King with 
outstretched hand. Spectators could see his lips 
moving as he spoke to His Majesty, but the words 
_were lost in the general uproar. After the bald-headed 
Governor had welcomed the King, he shook hands 
with Her Majesty and proceeded to present his wife. 
Then the squat-figured Mayor of New York, Fiorello 
La Guardia, the man who has done so much to 
improve the well-being of his city, came heavily 
forward to greet Their Majesties, followed by his 
(quite naturally) somewhat flustered wife. 

The ceremony only lasted two minutes. During 
those two minutes, however, the 14,000 police employed 
in holding back the crowd were almost unable to cope 
with the swaying and tightly-packed spectators. One 
of them was actually pushed into the water with a 
loud splash, and a roar of laughter greeted the 
accident. 

Closely followed by the Governor of New York and 
Mayor La Guardia, Their Majesties walked slowly to 
the open car which was to convey them to the World’s 
Fair at the head of a procession of thirteen auto- 
mobiles. 

The Queen stepped into the car first and sat in her 
usual place—on the left-hand side. Then followed an 
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incident which will never be forgotten in the memories 
of those who were present. Probably it did more to 
drive the crowd hysterically enthusiastic than any- 
thing else in the whole tour of the United States. 

The King, following Her Majesty, bent low and 
whispered something to her. Immediately she changed 
over to the right-hand corner of the car. His Majesty 
had realized that the majority of the spectators were 
on that side of the car, and judged that they were 
even more anxious to see her than himself. It was a 
royal gesture of courtesy ; it was appreciated as such 
by the crowd, who went wild with delight. 

“We want to see you also,” they yelled. 

Facing Their Majesties on the tip-up seats were 
Governor Lehman and Mayor La Guardia. A signal 
from an attendant police commissioner and the whole 
procession moved off slowly on the eight-mile drive 
to the World’s Fair. 

Far ahead of the cars, the wild cheering had died 
down for a few minutes, as the four millions of spec- 
tators took breath and prepared to give Their Majesties 
a real cheer as they went past. Then occurred one of 
the happiest incidents of the day. 

A mounted policeman galloped down the road at 
full speed. As he thundered past, a wag among the 
spectators shouted out: ‘“‘What’s the matter ?” 

Like a flash, the policeman turned in his saddle and 
grinned at the humorist. “The British are coming,’ he 
yelled, repeating the famous cry of Paul Revere, one 
of the heroes of the War of Independence, who warned 
the Americans that the British were advancing on 
Boston. A terrific roar of laughter went up from the 
crowd which gradually merged into cheers. Far down 
the road, the glinting black automobiles conveying the 
_ royal party were already in sight. 
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Then came a second occurrence which endeared 
the King to the American public still further. 

Instructions had been given to the drivers of the 
cars that they were to proceed at a steady fifty miles 
per hour along the express highway. These orders 
were carried out and, surrounded by motor-cycle 
police with their sirens screaming, the whole cavalcade 
flashed along. But it was too fast for the populace to 
catch more than a very blurred impression of Their 
Majesties. The King was quick to realize the fact. 

Leaning over the side of the car, he beckoned to 
one of the policemen riding alongside. The latter 
steered his machine in close to the speeding car. 
“Will you find someone in charge,” said His Majesty, 
‘‘and ask him if it will be possible for us to slow down. 
It is impossible for us to see the crowds, and I am 
sure they can’t see us.” 

Thereafter the procession slowed down to a steady 
twenty-five miles per hour. It threw the whole schedule 
for the day out of gear, but it won the immediate 
appreciation of the crowd. 

“There they are. . . . It’s really the King and 
Queen. . . . Isn’t she beautiful. Look at her com- 
plexion. . . . God bless you. . . . What a lovely 
pair they are. . . . Oh! they’re even nicer than 
their pictures.” Such were the typical comments of 
the crowd. There was no doubt about it: New York 
had given her great and generous heart to the royal 
couple. As Mayor La Guardia said to the Queen 
only a few minutes after she had landed from the 
destroyer, “All New Yorkers are in love with you already.” 
It was a mere statement of fact. In a country of 
beautiful women, the Queen of England was acknow- 
ledged to be the most lovely and truly regal woman 
present. On her brow the American nation has set 
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another crown—that of the greatest admiration and 
respect a people can have for a beautiful and charming 
lady. 

As the royal car passed along West Street, Their 
Majesties witnessed another characteristic form of 
welcome in this amazing city. Although the police 
had issued orders that no ticker-tape or torn-up tele- 
phone books should be thrown out of windows of the 
skyscrapers as a welcome, the order was promptly 
disregarded. ‘There was a veritable storm of paper 
and streamers which, floating down into the cafion- 
like street, festooned the royal car and Their Majesties 
as well. 

Because it was typical of New York and because 
the King and Queen had been informed of the custom 
in detail long before their arrival, one can venture to 
think that Their Majesties might have been a little 
disappointed if so established a custom had been 
omitted from the proceedings. 

Through Central Park (packed with thousands of 
spectators who had slept overnight on the benches and 
grass, and containing half the negro population of 
Harlem), the royal car wound its way along Seventy- 
second Street, which corresponds to London’s Park 
Lane. At the great Triborough Bridge, spanning the 
East River, the crowd broke through the police cordon. 
Somehow or other, a horde of excited women secured 
possession of the Queen’s bouquet. Avidly they fell 
upon it, ripping off the flowers and even the ribbon 
as souvenirs. For a moment there was a tightly-packed 
and swaying scrimmage. Then the powerful police 
guards forced the throngs back to the sidewalks, 
leaving the roadway clear once more. 

Their Majesties arrived half an hour late at the 
_ World’s Fair, due to the decreased speed at which 
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they had travelled and also because of the enthusiasm 
of the immense crowds. 

“Give us a smile, King,” yelled an excited man 
among the spectators. The shout reached His Majesty’s 
ears. With a charming smile, he waved his grey 
topper in a gesture of salute, and the crowd roared 
its approval. 

Meanwhile another twenty-one-gun salute had 
boomed out a royal welcome to Their Majesties as the 
car passed under the archway into the grounds of the 
Fair. Portraits of Their Majesties, thirty feet in 
height, adorned this entrance. 

As the royal couple entered the hall to sign their 
names in the guest-book, they were handed over to 
the care of Grover Whalen, who is officially respon- 
sible for welcoming all distinguished visitors to New 
York. Although in his time he has met practically all 
the foremost celebrities in the world, this was Whalen’s 
proudest and greatest day. Nevertheless, it had its 
worries for him also. Having the reputation of being 
the best-dressed man in New York, the unfortunate 
official was somewhat perplexed as to what was the 
correct attire for him to wear for the great occasion. 
It is said that he bombarded the royal train with 
telegrams during its journey through Canada, in an 
effort to discover what the King would wear on that 
day. Whether he finally ascertained the necessary 
information from that source, or whether he was 
compelled to fall back on his own excellent taste, 1s 
not known. In any case, he was immaculately dressed 
in morning coat and striped trousers. 

After his presentation to Their Majesties, Mr. 
Whalen presented the royal couple with the trylon 
and perisphere symbols of the Fair in gold and crystal. 
Inside the perisphere was a clock with its hands 
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permanently stopped at 12.45—the moment at which 
the King and Queen had entered the Fair. 

Then followed a trying ordeal for Their Majesties. 
Three hundred men and women, connected in various 
capacities with the Fair, were lined up to be pre- 
sented. No doubt feeling the strain of the day, Her 
Majesty was at last compelled to admit that she was 
feeling fatigued. One can only wonder how the 
Queen had managed to remain tireless for so long. 
The remainder of the presentations were cancelled, 
and whatever disappointment may have been felt by 
those awaiting presentation was lessened by a deep 
feeling of sympathy for Her Majesty. Nevertheless, 
the royal lady passed along the line, bowing to each 
man or woman in turn as an alternative to shaking 
each by the hand separately. ' 

Then followed a lightning tour of the immense Fair. 
_Time was short, but the King and Queen managed 
to see a representative cross-section of the vast place. 
Past the Lagoon of Nations, past the foreign exhibits, 
Their Majesties wended their way eventually to the 
British Pavilion. Here some 2,000 guests, the majority 
of them British, were waiting to greet the royal couple, 
and a guard of honour of British ex-Service men was 
inspected by the King. | 

Their Majesties were enabled to have a brief rest in 
the British Pavilion, for it had been arranged that 
they should lunch there. During the meal, a band in 
the adjacent Court of Peace played light music and 
ended up—as a special gesture to the Queen—with 
The Bluebells of Scotland. “i 

Owing to lateness in the schedule, the royal pair 
were forced to leave their luncheon hurriedly and pass 
on to the rest of the Fair. On all sides were heard 
comments of an extremely favourable nature. ‘“He’s 
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just like the sort of King one reads about in books,” 
said one little boy to his mother. ‘‘We heard she was 
good-looking, but we never knew she was really 
beautiful,’’ was the delighted comment made by a 
woman to an English visitor to the Fair. 

As they left the grounds, a band struck up Let me 
call you sweetheart, and in a few seconds the whole 
crowd was singing the refrain enthusiastically. 

Shortly after 4.15 p.m. Their Majesties left the 
World’s Fair. Then followed a brief visit to Columbia 
University, where they were shown the Charter granted 
to the College by George II in 1754. That was the 
last of the day’s official functions ; perhaps it was just 
as well. 

“They can’t do it,’ one tough American news- 
paperman who had accompanied the royal train 
throughout its Canadian tour is reported to have said. 
“‘No human being could stand up to what they have. 
They’re a pair of miracles.”” He voiced the opinion 
of the American public to whom the ever-fresh smile 
of Her Majesty and the grave but charming courtesy 
of the King at the end of a hard day was a matter of 
delighted surprise. 

But ahead of Their Majesties lay a brief respite. 
At the end of an eighty mile drive the peaceful home 
of President Roosevelt, Hyde Park, was already pre- 
pared to welcome the royal visitors. There, in the 
beautifully wooded park and smooth green lawns, 
among surroundings where everything was as well- 
ordered and calm as only a country estate can be, 
Their Majesties were able to rest after the most 
strenuous and unusual day in their lives. There, for 
the time being, let us leave them. 
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TRIUMPHAL RETURN 
AND HOMEWARD BOUND 


q “HE SUNDAY THAT THE KING AND QUEEN 
spent at President Roosevelt’s country home 
at Hyde Park was a well-needed respite after 

the hectic reception they had received in New York. 

Here, they spent a delightfully informal week-end 

with their hosts—just like any other guests the Presi- 

dent and his wife might have asked to stay with them. 

On this Sunday Their Majesties saw American country 

life at its best ; and it formed a pleasant change from 

the strain of their official activities m Washington and 

New York. 

No Sunday ever passes during which the King and 
Queen do not attend Divine Service, and this day was 
no exception. Accompanied by President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt and other members of the Roosevelt family, 
and by members of their own retinue, Their Majesties 
drove from the house through the quiet little village 
of Hyde Park to St. James’s Church for morning 
service. However, far from being deserted, the village 
was a teeming mass of 50,000 people who had come 
from the surrounding countryside to see the royal 
visitors drive to and from the church. | 

The earliest spectator had arrived at 2 a.m. in the 
morning, and by breakfast-time the crowd in the 
streets was lined up six deep. Among them were 
many girl students from one of America’s most famous 
seats of learning for women—Vassar College. The 
Vicar of St. James’s had been pestered with requests 
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for seats in the church but had had to refuse them, as 
the seating capacity is only sufficient for 200 worship- 
pers, and these were allotted to a few carefully selected 
parishioners chosen according to the number of their 
attendances at the church during the previous year ; 
an eminently fair way of apportioning the rare privi- 
lege of being able to worship with the King and 
Queen. The first four pews of the church were 
reserved for the President, his family, and his royal 
guests. The other seats, occupied by men and women 
with a long attendance record, were roped off from 
those occupied by the distinguished visitors. 

As Their Majesties drove to the church the crowds 
marvelled that they both looked so happy and 
refreshed after weeks of continuous travel. ‘They 
don’t look a bit tired. How they stand up to it !”’ and 
other admiring remarks were to be heard on all 
sides. 

The King wore a grey lounge suit ; and his tanned 
face was smiling as he drove to the church. The signs 
of slight fatigue which had been apparent at the end 
of the New York reception had now quite disappeared. 
The Queen, lovely as ever, wore a hyacinth blue two- 
piece dress with a short jacket, and a turned-back 
brimmed blue hat. The King drove in the first car 
with President Roosevelt, who was wearing a white 
drill suit, and Mr. Mackenzie King, Premier of 
Canada. Two Secret Service men as usual stood on 
the running-board of the car, the bulges in their 
‘pockets showing that they were armed and ready for 
immediate action. The Queen rose in a second car 
with Mrs. James Roosevelt. As they walked into the 
church it was noticed that the Queen gave the 
President’s 85-year-old mother an arm to help her to 
her pew. The King escorted the President’s wife, 
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who wore a long chiffon dress with a pattern of royal 
blue of thistles and golden rod. Next came the 
President himself, assisted to the church by his son 
James. 

The building was absolutely packed, the only 
vacant pews being those reserved for the President 
and his party. One lucky late arrival, wearing only 
flannel trousers and a tennis shirt, had the good for- 
tune to be ushered into one of the royal pews, directly 
behind the King and Queen, as his place in the public 
seats had been taken by another worshipper. 

St. James’s Episcopalian Church has been the 
Roosevelt’s family church for three generations, and 
was built in 1844. Outside the door there is a brass 
plate announcing the fact that this is “the church of | 
the President”. On this memorable Sunday, when 
royalty worshipped for the first time in the famous 
little building, the service was as simple as that in any 
village church in England, and almost reminded the 
King and Queen of their favourite church at 
Sandringham. 

As Their Majesties entered, the organist, Miss Mary ~ 
Garrison, was playing Handel’s Largo. As the King 
and Queen reached the church door they were wel- 
comed by the Vicar, the Rev. Frank Wilson, and the 
two curates who were to assist at the service. The 
sermon was preached by the Bishop and Head of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States, Dr. Henry 
Tucker. The text was from the Ephesians, Chapter iv : 
“Till we all come in the Unity of the Faith.” The 
Rev. A. Smith, Vicar of St. Anne’s Church at Gampo- — 
bello, New Brunswick, where President Roosevelt has 
a summer home, read the lessons. The first lesson 
was from the fortieth chapter of Isaiah ; the second . 
from the eighteenth chapter of St. Luke. During the — 
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service the Vicar of St. James’s formally welcomed 
the King and Queen: “On behalf of the Parish I 
would like to extend a cordial welcome to Their 
Majesties who are the President’s guests. Looking 
round the church to-day I would like to commend 
other members of the congregation to do likewise and 
bring their guests in future.” 

The hymns had been carefully chosen and were 
“Come, Thou Almighty King” and “Where Cross 
the Crowded Ways of Life.” During his sermon 
Bishop Tucker also welcomed the King and Queen, 
saying that the United States was glad to welcome 
them, particularly at a time when the welfare of every 
single nation was so largely conditioned by the welfare 
of all other nations. At the termination of the service 
the prayer for the President, which is customarily 
recited at the end of all services in America, was, as 
usual, included in the service, but with the difference 
that instead of “the President” being part of the 
prayer, the words “the gracious King George and 
~ Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mary, and the two Princesses” 
were substituted. 

When the service was over the choir filed from the 
chancel singing Kipling’s “‘Recessional’’, particularly 
appropriate with its “The captains and the kings depart’, 
as this was the King’s last day in the U.S.A. As they 
left the church the King and Queen, with President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt and Mr. Mackenzie King, posed 
for a commemorative photograph, and then drove 
back to Hyde Park. Here the President had a pleasant 
surprise for his royal guests, when he announced that 
- they would not be lunching at the house. Instead, a 
picnic had been arranged. “How lovely !”? said the 
- Queen, “I haven’t had a picnic for years—not since 
I was at Glamis, in Scotland.” Just before one o’clock 
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the picnic baskets were piled into the President’s own 
car—which he drives himself. This was specially built 
for him, with hand-operated brakes and gear change. 
The Queen rode by the President’s side in front, and 
the King behind with the President’s mother. They 
then drove three miles to Duchess Hill Cottage, which 
the President has designed himself, and which is now 
nearing completion. So that they would not be 
pestered, the road along which the President drove 
had been cleared of all traffic for the afternoon, but 
khaki-uniformed soldiers from Fort Hamilton were 
posted every twenty yards along the route, and linked 
together by field telephones. As the President drove 
out of the gates of Hyde Park they came across the 
invariable crowds, who gave a great cheer. Many of 
these spectators had driven the eighty-five miles from. 
New York. When they arrived at the cottage, they 
were greeted by Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, who had 
gone ahead to see that everything was in order. 

Here, amid the trees and leafy grounds of the 
President’s new home, the King and Queen fulfilled 
yet another American custom: they ate “hot dogs’’.. 
Sitting down with the gardeners, servants, and the 
first family of America, they consumed frankfurters _ 
and rolls off paper plates, as if they were any ordinary 
American picnickers. The “hot dogs’? were the main 
course of the luncheon. As it was 85 degrees in the 
shade, Mrs. Roosevelt had considered whether or not 
to serve the world-famous American delicacy. The 
King and Queen, however, much wanted to try a 
real American “hot dog’, so Mrs. Roosevelt ordered 
the brazier to be prepared for the cooking. 

Among the President’s family there was much 
speculation as to whether Their Majesties would be 
able to master the technique of eating this famous 
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American relish, which is to hold the roll in the left 
hand, lay the sausage lengthwise, smear it with 
mustard, press the roll together, and proceed to eat. 
It is considered in the worst of taste to eat a “hot 
dog’? with a knife and fork. Watched by all the 
other picnickers, the King and Queen performed the 
ceremony of “hot dog eating’? with as much skill as 
anyone else, and Mrs. Roosevelt congratulated them 
accordingly. 

This conforming to American custom did much to 
enhance Their Majesties’ popularity. By eating the 
favourite dish of the masses the King and Queen at 
once won the heart of the American “little man’. If 
the royal visitors could unbend so far as to eat a “hot 
dog’? in real American fashion, then that, to an. 
American, was a sure sign of the democratic feelings 
of our King and Queen. 

As a matter of fact, Their Majesties enjoyed the hot 
dogs so much that they asked for a second helping. 
The “dogs” were cooked by Col. Henry Ostaghen, of 
the U.S. Treasury. When he brought the tray round 
to the King, His Majesty enquired laughingly, “How 
do I take it?” “Spear it,” replied Colonel Ostaghen, 
with a smile. During the meal the King drank two 
glasses of beer with his “hot dogs”. It was all very 
informal. Mrs. Roosevelt, noticing some crates on the 
immaculate lawns, apologized to the King, and in- 
formed him that she had given orders for them to be 
removed, but when her gardeners came to do this 


they found that some robins had nested in them, and 


she had then ordered that they should be left in peace, 


a clear indication of the innate kindness of the Fresi- 


dent’s wife. 


The picnic lasted two hours, and during that time 
Their Majesties relaxed completely—laughing and 
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joking with their hosts in real picnic fashion—cares of 
State and their royal status completely forgotten 
for the moment. They lived during this quiet 
Sunday just like any ordinary country family in 
America. 

That evening they had a quiet and informal dinner 
at Hyde Park. Just before the meal the King and 
President Roosevelt had a private chat in the Presi- 
dent’s study, where matters of great import to world 
peace were no doubt discussed. The President also 
showed His Majesty his prized collection of maritime 
prints, many of which pictured naval engagements 
between the British and American fleets. Mr. Roose- 
velt then moved on to his stamp collection, regarding 
which the President had often corresponded with the 
late King George V. 

Host and guest then joined the ladies to go in to 
the farewell dinner which the President’s mother was 
to give. Most of the members of the royal suite were 
also present. At dinner Their Majesties enjoyed an 
unusual menu, including such American delicacies as 
Fairhaven fish chowder, stew garnished with “‘oyster- 
ettes’”, avocado and grape fruit salad, and halibut 
mousse with lobster sauce. After dinner the King 
presented his host with a massive silver inkstand with 
a silver gilt top, bearing the royal coat of arms, as a 
souvenir of the visit. : 

Then came the time for the King and Queen to 
say good-bye to President and Mrs. Roosevelt, and to 
rejoin the royal train. The farewells were said at 
Hyde Park station, whither the President drove them 
in his car. Their Majesties’ hundred hours in the 
United States had given rise to an enthusiasm without 
parallel in American history. 

As the King and President Roosevelt shook hands 
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for the last time the President said : “Good luck to you— 
all the luck in the world.” 

The scene on the platform was quite in keeping 
with the scene of the arrival at Washington, and 
Their Majesties’ departure for the New York visit. 
The King and Queen stood at the end of the royal 
train, waving to the President and his wife, and 
acknowledging the cheers of the immense crowd. 
This vast throng paid the King an unrehearsed compli- 
ment by singing at the top of their voices, “For he’s a 
jolly good fellow” and “‘Auld Lang Syne’’. There were 
tears of happiness in the Queen’s eyes as the train 
gradually got under way and bore Their Majesties 
on the first stage of their homeward journey. 

There can never be any doubt that in four days 
King George and Queen Elizabeth had eradicated for 
all time the old-fashioned and unreal conception of 
royalty which was so widely held in America before 
they came. They made the United States “royal- 
minded’’, and have laid the foundation for a fellow- 
ship of the two English-speaking nations which will 
not lightly be undone. 

Undoubtedly tired out after the United States visit, 
Their Majesties were fast asleep as the royal train 
crossed the border into Canada, and His Majesty 
was once more upon the soil of his own Empire. 
When the King and Queen sat down at the breakfast 
table the next morning the first indication they got 
that they were no longer on American soil was the 
fact that no longer were sharp-eyed G-Men escorting 
‘the train. Instead, they noticed that their guard was 
‘composed of the stetson-hatted and red-coated troopers 
of the Royal Canadian Police, who had taken over 
from the American detectives at the border. 
Immediately breakfast was over the King sent for 
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Sir Alan Lascelles, his private secretary, and dictated 
the following telegram of thanks to President Roose- 
velt for the splendid hospitality accorded to the Queen 
and himself during the four-day visit to the United 
States : 


“The Queen and I are deeply grateful to Mrs. 
Roosevelt and yourself for your hospitality during 
the past four days. The kindness shown to us person- 
ally by you both was endorsed by your fellow-country- 
men and countrywomen with a cordiality which has 
stirred our hearts. 

“In Washington and New York, indeed, wherever 
we have been, we have been accorded a reception the 
friendliness of which was unmistakable. Although 
this was our first visit to your great country, and though 
it was necessarily only a brief one, it has given us 
memories of kindly feeling and good will which we 
shall always treasure. To you, our host, and to the 
many thousands of American citizens who showed us 
such true hospitality and such spontaneous courtesy, 
we send our heartfelt thanks and best wishes. 

“GEORGE, R.I.” 


As the royal train ran smoothly once more through 
the French-Canadian villages of Quebec Province, 
Their Majesties prepared to face the final ceremonies 
of their historic tour. | 

Well rested after their quiet Sunday with President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, both the King and Queen 
showed little strain even after the weeks of gruelling 
ceremonial and processions which they had experienced. 
With gratification members of their entourage noticed 
that the royal tourists did not even look tired, although 
they had paraded before over nine million people 
during the tour, and travelled nine thousand miles by 
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train and car, 1,080 miles of which had been along 
processional routes. No tour, royal or otherwise, 
made by any distinguished travellers, had ever eclipsed 
this gargantuan visit to the North American continent. 

And yet, even after the hectic reception of the 
United States, Their Majesties still had a few engage- 
ments to keep before boarding the Empress of Britain 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, for the homeward voyage to 
England. 

The first stop after crossing the United States— 
Canadian border was at the town of Sherbrooke, 
where the King and Queen descended at noon for 
half an hour’s drive through the town. Among those 
presented to them here was Miss Vivien Tremaine, a 
nurse who cared for the late King George V in France 
in 1915, when he was injured after being thrown from 
his horse at a military review. In the evening the 
royal tourists reached Levis, and were almost back again 


on the spot where their tour began, for in the distance 
‘they could see the Capitol at Quebec where they 


stayed the first night of their arrival in North America 


‘four weeks before. The royal train stayed at Levis 
only ten minutes, and then continued to Riviére du 
‘Loup, a small township on the banks of the St. Law- 
‘rence, which at this spot is twenty miles wide. After 
a halt there of twenty-five minutes, the train started 
on its all-night journey to New Brunswick, where the 
royal party were to spend the next day. 


_ From New Brunswick Their Majesties travelled to 


Here again they met with the same wild enthusiasm, 


and when they stepped down from the royal train the 


same cheerful smiles were still in evidence, and the 
King’s handshake was just as firm, although it had 
been gripped by thousands of Canadians and Americans 
during the weeks of the tour. 
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Prince Edward Island for one of the last remaining 
ceremonies of the tour. As they came to Halifax they 
saw, lying in sunlight, the Empress of Britain, the great 
liner which was to bring them back to England. One 
can well imagine that they saw the ship with some 
sense of relief. At last a real respite was in store for 
them. They could relax quietly during the homeward 
voyage, and thus prepare for tackling the many 
affairs of State which have had to be left over until 
-. the King returned to his capital. 

Although the Empress of Britain (commanded by 
‘Captain C. H. Sapsworth, her usual commander), 
made a short call at St. John’s, Newfoundland, the 
last port of the North American Continent to be 
touched by Their Majesties, the official farewells 
were said with due ceremony by Lord Tweedsmuir, 
the Governor-General, and Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
Prime Minister. The scene at Halifax—the cheering 
crowds, the salute of guns, the blowing of the sirens 
of all the shipping in the harbour—it was all as colourful 
and fervent as when Their Majesties had arrived at 
Quebec, and put foot on North American soil for the 
first time. Nevertheless, there may have been a note 
of sadness about the assembled crowds, engendered 
by the fact that King George and his Queen were 
leaving Canada instead of arriving. However, the 
sincerity of the cheers was noticeable as anywhere lee 
in Canada, although the presence of many handker- 
chiefs indicated that tears were not far from the eyes 
of most of the women spectators ; and even some of 
the highest officials could be seen surreptitiously 
blowing their noses. Gradually the great liner put to 
sea with the King and Queen, dwindling figures 
aboard her. His Majesty stood at the salute, and 
Queen Elizabeth gave, for the last time to Canada, 
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that characteristic wave of the hand which has 
endeared her to the millions who have seen the royal 
couple during the- tour. 

As the shore receded, Their Majesties retired to 
their private suites, and one can imagine them saying 
to each other, ‘Well, it’s been a marvellous tour, but 
now we can have a few days’ rest to ourselves.” And 
who will say that they had not more than earned it ? 
And in concluding this short history of their epoch- 
making tour it might not be out of place to quote a 
cartoon which has captured the imagination of the 
North American continent, and which is typically 
symbolic of the tremendous success of the tour: it 
showed the American “little man” standing on 
sheaves of papers labelled “parades”, “speeches”, 
“receptions”, etc., with a bubbling champagne glass 
in his hand, toasting : 

“Gentlemen, the King. A guy who can take wt!” 


THE END 
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